






















ECLECTIC REVIEW 


For MARCH, 1842. 





Art. I. 1. An Analytical Examination into the Character, Value, 
and Just Application of the Writings of the Christian Fathers, 
during the Ante- Nicene Period. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
the Year 1839. By W. D. Conybeare, M.A., of Christ Church, 
Vicar of Axminster. pp. xii., 510. Oxford. 1839. 

2. An Introduction to a Course of Lectures on the Early Fathers, now 
in delivery in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. J. J. 
Blunt, B.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity. pp. 52. Cambridge: 
printed at the University Press. 1840. 

3. The Congregational Lecture. Fighth Series. The Theology of 
the Early Christian Church, exhibited in Quotations from the 
Writers of the first three Centuries: with Reflections. By James 
Bennett, D.D. pp. xvi., 464. London. Jackson and Walford. 1841. 


Tuosr who had perused with due attention the ‘ Theological 
Lectures’ delivered by Mr. Conybeare, in Bristol College, in 
1831-1833, and which are now in the second and enlarged 
edition, will have hailed this seasonable publication with great 
satisfaction; nor can it, we are sure, have disappointed the rea- 
sonable expectations of any who have looked to it for valuable 
information and wise counsel on its principal subject. The author 
00 us to understand, in the preface, that it was prepared in 
1aste; and we think that we can see indications of this in the work. 
Whatever blemishes, however, may be ascribable to this circum- 
stance, affect no essential point whatever. The author was called 
to lecture unexpectedly ; ae it was on a subject with which he 
Was creditably familiar, and he is not therefore to be confounded 
With those who have all to seek—matter, method, and expres- 
sion—when they commence writing. He is also a gentleman of 
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mature mind, large acquirements and great intellectual activity: 
so that the circumstance on account of which he is disposed to 
claim indulgence must have given, one would think, and we 
believe it has, a freshness, vigour, and unity to the work which 
it would, perhaps, have wanted, however a by other 


qualities, had it been more slowly elaborated. Such as it is 
however, we are very thankful for it; for it could hardly hay: 
appeared at a more seasonable time, and our readers will not, we 
trust, find the occasion thrown away if we proceed to give them 
an account of it. 

The Lectures are eight in number, as is usual in the Bampton 
series, and, exclusive of an introductory and a concluding lecture, 
exhibit an examination of the Ante-Nicene writers in the follow- 
ing order :— 


,. 


Lecture I —Examination of the Apostolical Fathers, Clemens Ro- 
manus, Ignatius, and Polyearp. pp. 5I—I118. 

Lecture 1IT.—FExamination of the earlier Philosophical Fathers, 
Justin, Tatian, and Athenagoras. pp. 119—185. 

Lecture I1V.—Examination of the Alexandrian Fathers, Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Origen, witha preliminary sketch of the Alexandrian 
Catechetical School. pp. 1S6—257. 

Lecture V.—Examination of Treneus, with preliminary remarks on 
the Gnostic Heresies. pp. 258—3238. 

Lecture VI._—Examination of Tertullian. pp. 329—391. 

Lecture VI1—Examination of Cyprian, and concluding observa- 
tions on the general introduction of Councils, with particular remarks 
on that held on the errors of Paul of Samosata, and the Nicene 
Council. pp. 392—452. 


A brief abstract of the second lecture will convey a sutticiently 
accurate idea of Mr. Conybeare’s general method. Some more 
particular statements will be considered afterwards. In the ex- 
amination of the writings of Clement (pp. 52—71), Mr. Cony- 
beare confines his observations to the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
considering that, ‘of the other epistles, the Recognitions, the 
Homilies, and Digest of what are called the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions which have been ascribed to Clement, none have any 
sufficient support of internal or external evidence ; and’ that 
‘the spuriousness of most is palpable and gross.” ‘The genuine 
ness of this epistle, however, he briefly but ably supports, partly 
by external, but principally by internal considerations ; and while 
he admits that it does not atford us ‘any very important ssist- 
ance in the determination of doctrinal questions, he considers 
that ‘we may more naturally and justly turn to it in the hope ot 
obtaining further light—i. e., light “beyond what we may derive 
from the inspired yolume’—with regard to the form of discipline 
then established in the Christian Church. He gives, 1 pp. 
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61—67, a very interesting abstract of doctrinal references and 
illustrations, and in pp. 68—71 touches on some ‘ incidental 
allusions, whence it appears that, besides deducing * the 
authority of a regular church government trom that whieh had 
been divinely instituted in the elder covenant,’ this ‘ Father’ 
‘traces the regular succession of its ministry from the apostles,’ 

or the same reason which induced Mr. Conybeare to forbear 
inquiry into the spurious or doubttul productions of Clement, 
we find him giving the go-by to those which bear the names of 
Barnabas and Hermas; which, though ‘quoted as genuine by 
Clement of Alexandria, . . the more careful inquiry and supe- 
rior intelligence of Eusebius... led him to reject.” To both 
these works our author applies the remark of the late Professor 
Burton, when speaking of the latter of them, ‘that the senti- 
ments of piety and devotion which it contains are mixed up 
with so much of puerility and mysticism, as to detract con- 
siderably trom its value.’ 

lo Clement therefore succeeds Ignatius, of whom our author 
says—* He was (probably by St. John himselt’) consecrated the 
second bishop of the Syrian Antioch, the cradle of the Christian 
name, and trom the beginning one of the most important 
Christian churches.” After a briet account of Ignatius’s appear- 
ance before Trajan, and journey trom Antioch to Rome, his 
place of martyrdom, we find, in page 78, the opinion of Mr, 
Conybeare most explicitly given in favour of the seven epistles 
purporting to be addressed by him to Polyearp and various 
Christian churches, as writings for which we have Polyearp’s 
voucher in a confirmatory epistle, ‘This epistle of Polyearp,’ 
says Mr. Conybeare, ‘is still extant; its genuineness is ‘undis- 
puted, and appears undisputable, It must therefore be con- 
sidered quite a suthcient guarantee to vouch that the epistles ot 
Ignatius themselves are genuine. ‘They have also been recited 
by Eusebius, and referred to by many early fathers. The first 
copies of them, however, published after the revival of literature, 
were not the genuine originals, but a mere diffusive paraphrase ; 
that ouginal text was first recovered in a Latin version, by the 
iy Neg —_ — most learned countryman, Usher,’ 
a 0 . Fone bs ; fin a 1@ results of our author's examination 
weenie be dine 8, his a neral conclusion | being that ‘we shall 
at all caloulate “pret vs expect to find in them anything 
a. ei ; : _— e- — illustration on the doctrines 
an _ ween i -_ New lestament, or to su yply us 
which * fim a O unravel the true meaning ot the Scriptures, 

—_— not themselves as freely and as fully afford. 
Rian) sa 02 as Mr. Conybeare admits in a 
epistle _ ta shall notice presently, ‘on which, in every 

» 4gnatius most strenuously and repeatedly insists, is the 
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necessity of a strict conformity to the discipline of the church, 
and a devoted submission to pore authority, which he makes 
to rest on the same principles as our obedience to our Lord 


himself.’ Our author’s very temperate and guarded approval of 


Ignatius’s claims on behalf of the episcopacy of his day js 
followed by some observations on his general style and temper, 
which are equally candid and judicious. 

After Ignatius comes Polyearp, described by Irenwus as: «al 
apostolis in Asia in ea que est Smyrnis ecclesia constitutus Epis- 
copus, quem et nos vidimus in prima nostra state.” Mr. Cony- 
beare’s notice commences with the interesting account written 
by Irenzeus to Florinus, and preserved in Eusebius, of his early 
knowledge of that ‘father.’ After which we find a description 
of his Epistle to the Philippians. This again is followed by some 
further biographical references, in the course of which our author 
briefly notices what Irenzus wrote to Victor respecting the 
friendly relation which Polycarp and Anicetus had manifested to 
each other, notwithstanding their difference of opinion as to the 
time of celebrating Easter, and, as briefly, the supernatural signs 
which were stated to have been vouchsafed to him at his martyr- 
dom for ‘ warning and encouragement.’ ! 

The Lecture closes with some general observations on the 
writings which have been before described. These observations 
relate to the degree and kind of interest which attaches to them 
as early Christian remains, and to the ‘illustration afforded by 
them to the general unity of spirit which animated the whole 
extent of the Christian church in that early age, and the general 
intercourse and communion which prevailed between its several 
members.’ We cordially agree with Mr. Conybeare in the view 
which he takes of the latter point; nor have we with him much 
controversy on the former. 

The preceding abstract will, as we have hinted, give a sutli- 
ciently accurate idea of the method of Mr. Conybeare’s volume. 
We selected the second Lecture for our purpose, as relating to 
those writers whose tradition has the greatest claim to regard. 
That some deference is due to it, is capable of easy proof. The 

reat question is, what—that is, how much, and on what grounds ¢ 
Mr. Conybeare has thus expressed himself upon the subject :— 

‘The documents we have now considered [i.e., the genuine writings 
of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp] must, I conceive, to every eandid 
mind, appear of the very highest interest and importance.* It must 
be quite obvious, that every system of theological education must 
be regarded as altogether incomplete which does not include the study 
of these remains as an essential object; for it is through their means 


* This is an unintentional exaggeration ; as Mr. C. does not mean quite 


so much, we must, in candour, modify this by his own more detailed eX- 
pressions, 
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that we ascend, step by step, in the original promulgation of the apos- 
tolical Scriptures themselves; and, without such an investigation, we 
must remain very imperfectly acquainted with the strength of the his- 
torico-critical evidence, by which the authenticity of these sacred oracles 
of our faith is fully guaranteed.’— Conybeare, pp. 109, 110. 


So far we entirely agree with the excellent author of these 
Lectures. It will gratify many of our readers to be informed 
that in the writings now under discussion there are, besides 
allusions, upwards of forty undoubted references to, or quotations 
from, the historical books of the New Testament, and nearly 
fifty from the epistles.* This is a contribution to our evidences 
of the genuineness of the sacred books of the New Testament 
which is surely not to be despised. But Mr. Conybeare con- 
tinues :— 


‘And surely higher feelings than those connected with any critical 
inquiry, however important, must be kindled, when we look back 
through the mists of ages to the men and times we have been now 
considering. If our first moralist could justly pity the cold insen- 
sibility of a heart dead to the associations of place and scene, how 
much more of moral power must belong to the memory of persons and 
of deeds. Ifad we lived in those early days, how high a privilege 
should we have esteemed it, could we have obtained any opportunity of 
conversing with men, who could repeat to us all that they had them- 
selves heard from the constant companions of our blessed Lord, through 
his earthly ministry; from men whose eyes had seen the glory of the 
only-begotten, full of grace and truth; whose ears had drank in the 
words of life from his divine lips? Could we place ourselves in the 
situation of Trenwus, with what delight should we have sat at the feet 
of Polyearp, while he repeated to us all the lively recollections of the 
beloved diseiple, John? Must we not enter into the feelings so well 
expressed in a fragment of a letter of that age? ‘If by any chance an 
elder presented himself to me who had conversed with the apostles, 
how eagerly did 1 inquire from him all their sayings: but what said 
\ndrew? what Peter? what James? what John? what Matthew? or 
any other of the Lord’s disciples?—for I did not conceive it possible 
that I should derive so much profit from books,—déc0v mapa fwang 
Puriis kat pevovonc. To us, indeed, this living and abiding power of 
the actual voice is lost; but surely we must be indifferent to some of 
the best feelings of the human heart, if we neglect the intercourse still 
permitted through their works, by which these companions of the com- 
panions of the Lord still speak to his church. 

vi Nor shall we find these remains interesting only from such associa- 
tions; considered in themselves, they are pregnant with edification; 


ee 
™ Pape te account here of the numerous references which Lardner has, 
New Test ' wity, collected from Polycarp alone to various passages of the 
mies ol . ament, because many of these are mere allusions ; or, for the same 
al os vincidence which the Rev. C. Forster, in his work on the Apos- 
passag : uthority of the Epistle to the Hebrews, has pointed out between 

ssages In that epistle and in those of Polycarp and Clement. 
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the epistles of Clement and Polycarp, especially, breathe a spirit so truly 
apostolical, that we almost feel that, when Paul was taken away, he left 
his mantle behind him.’—Conybeare, pp. LLO—112. 


The mind of a good man is apparent in this extract, and of 
aman who is alive to the perception of moral beauty: but we 
miss in it the strong good sense and conclusive reasoning of Mr, 
Conybeare. We donot merely object to the latter member of the 
pets wo sentence. This, though a very unguarded expression 
to be vented now-a-days at Oxford, where it would, to a cer- 
tainty, especially as delivered from the pulpit, be accepted by 
many as intimating that inspired and uninspired writings are 
divided by but ¢ thin partitions,’ was clearly otherwise intended 
by Mr. Conybeare; and he has elsewhere too frequently and too 
carefully distinguished the two classes to leave any reader of his 
Lectures excusable who would palm the worse construction on his 
words. Our chief objection is to the preceding paragraph, which 
is both confused and—if we must a i to itan epithet which cer- 
tainly applies but rarely, and then only by cudihent, to anything 
of Mr. Mtaets-an jhistical. The paragraph confounds two 
very distinct things,—the interest of mingled curiosity and ad- 
miration which is raised when the actions or sentiments of one 
with whom the speaker is in some way personally connected are 
narrated or described, so that the recital brings with it a living 
sense of reality; and the very different interest which books im- 
part, though communicating, it may be, the same events or senti- 
ments. It was surely a very different thing when Ireneus sat at 
Polycarp’s feet, and listened to ¢ all the lively recollections of the 
beloved disciple John,’ from what it is to us to peruse his printed 
letter. Mr. Conybeare, indeed, gives at last a hint that there is 
a difference ; but we do not see what he means by expatiating so 
much upon the personal interest, unless it is, that because it would 
have been a privilege to hear Polycarp’s story, it must be also one 
toread his letter. The one might be inferred from the other, we 
admit, were Polycarp’s lied caeliitien the source of interest in 
the former case, but itis the mere circumstance that certain asso- 
ciations had given him something interesting to tell; which just 
embarrasses iis argument the more. For suppose, which is the 
fact, that in all which has come down to us of Polyearp, there is 
not a single reference to the beloved disciple—what then? And 
suppose that the whole genuine remains of the three writers under 
discussion contain no information whatever concerning anything 
‘that they had themselves heard from the constant companions 
of our blessed Lord through his early ministry,’ not one fragment 
of a ‘report’ of any ‘lively recollection’ of any disciple what- 
ever—where is the parallel, and what becomes of the argument 
then? And it is even so. Not only in Polyearp, but in Clement 
and Ignatius, we shall look in vain for anything of the kind. 
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In objecting to Mr. Conybeare’s argument we are not to be 
understood as intending that the writers in question are desti- 
tute of interest, and unworthy of attention from moderns. This 
is by no means our opinion, We have merely wished to shew 
that, in the preceding argument, their interest is put upon a false 
foundation, and exaggerated. But we will add—and the continua- 
tion of our extract will shew, that here Mr. Conybeare is of the 
same opinion with us—that if these writings did contain such 
narratives and recollections, and not a few of them, we have a 
more sure and immeasurably more valuable word in the records of 
those who spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit of all 
those precious miracles and doctrines of the Lord which it was a 
special function of that promised Paraclete to bring to their re- 
membrance, and to shew to them. With the reserve which our 
preceding observations imp'y> we fully approve of Mr. Cony- 
beare’s further remarks, and our gratification is not small that he 
has published such opinions. | 

‘Such are the feelings of affectionate respect with which we shall 
rightly use these ancient and venerable writings ; but this is far remote 
from the abuse which would elevate them in any manner to that 
place of authority, belonging of right to the records of inspiration 
alone. If we properly study these valuable writings we shall see 
that they principally claim our regard from their own agreement with 
the volume of Scripture, or rather their entire dependence upon it, and 
that the minds of these writers themselves were so thoroughly imbued 
with their Bible, that its very words appear to have entered as an 
essential element into all their modes of thinking and expressing 
themselves. 

* The study of these writings will also remove the idea that because 
the body of truth contained in the Scriptures is dispersed throughout 
the whole mass, instead of being digested into a regular systematic 
form, we ought to look for some more systematic catechetical instruc- 
tion in Christian truth from the records of patristical tradition ; since 
in fact far from finding anything of this kind in these early remains, 
we have seen only works of a structure, in this respect, exactly the 
same as that of the Scriptures ; and from which the task of eliciting 
the whole body of the truth must be equally laborious, and would assur- 
edly be far less successful, the documents themselves being so much less 
copious. 

* And further, since we find these few and brief undoubted remains 
of the first Christian age floating amidst a vast sea of forgeries, this 
must add incalculable and hopeless embarrassment to one who should 
seck to build up his faith on such materials ; nor can it be said that 
these difficulties need not affect the common Christian, who may be 
well content to leave such questions to the investigations of scholars, 
and acquiesce in their judgment as in a competent authority; for the 
scholar himself will in very many cases be unable to arrive at more 
than probability, far too weak a foundation in matters of faith ; [we 
take it for granted that our author here means too low a degree of pro- 
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bability to serve as such foundation, not that probability is itself abso- 
lutely too weak a foundation, | nor can such questions, as to the authen- 
ticity of particular [rather some particular] writings, be by any means 
considered as questions of curiosity only, for they often affect the essen- 
tials of faith. ‘Thus, a second series of Epistles, attributed to Ignatius, 
and indeed the first published and interpolated edition of the series 
generally received, are considered to be deeply tainted with the Arian 
heresy, and on this ground found a zealous defender in Whiston. 

‘ Surely then it must be equally injurious on the one hand to shut 
our eyes to the just and high claims which these early Christian docu- 
ments must advance to our regard ; and on the other to assign to them 
a place to which they never themselves aspire, and for which they are 
altogether unsuited. And as an attempt to bend the standard of opi- 
nion violently on one side, will always tend to produce an effort of re- 
vulsion with equal violence in the opposite direction, we cannot be 
surprised, that, while some appear to employ language of almost super- 
stitious veneration, others have been betrayed into terms of obloquy and 
contempt still more painful to the holy and humble mind.’— Conybeare, 
pp. L12—115. 

Comparative contempt is almost excused when its object is 
unduly exalted. Although not by any means inclined to under- 
value the Epistles of Clement (1.e., his first) and Polyecarp, we 
should certainly despise them as rules of faith ; for the former, 
amidst many excellences, betrays unequivocally the credulity of 
ignorance —the latter, the servility, proper, we admit, in his cireum- 
stances, of one destitute of all authority. Of Ignatius, admitting, 
for the purpose of this argument, his Epistles to be genuine, we 
cannot speak in terms of by any means equal respect to those we 
could apply to those just mentioned. In reference to even the 
very best of the writings which have borne his name, we must at 
once declare our judgment, that they are far more deserving of 
contempt than veneration. 

Should it appear to any of our readers that we are detaining 
them too long upon one single topic, let them understand that the 
pith of the whole patristic controversy lies in the subject we are 
now engaged with. And our readers must necessarily hear and 
read so much ‘ about’ the fathers and their authorit y, in dif- 
ferent societies and publications, that we are anxious to exhibit to 
them, as succinctly as we can, but definitely and intelligibly, the 
real points of the controversy, and its real facts in reference to the 
most important branch of it, the so-called apostolical fathers. 
Mr. Conybeare closes his judgment with the following pata 
graphs, on which it will be our duty to offer further remark :— 


‘But although we may not accept these human writings as ay 
sufficient foundation for our faith, which can rest on the authority of 
divine inspiration alone, still they are most useful as preserving to Us 
the very form of the church, as it first came from the hands of its it- 
sped architects ; its original constitution, and its primitive discipline. 
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For all these things must (it seems clear) come down to us trom these 
primitive sources, not indeed with an authority directly divine, but yet 
surely stamped with a sanction so‘high and venerable, that lightly and 
wantonly to depart from them must ever be accounted the part of an 
overweening and unjustifiable presumption. 

‘It must therefore be most satisfactory to us to be able to ascertain 
with the clearest evidence, from these early documents, that our own 
tabernacle has been faithfully constructed in exact accordance with the 
pattern, which may, without irreverence, be said to have been once dis- 
played in the Mount. 

‘The last point to which I would now advert, is the striking illustra- 
tion aflorded by the remains we have now been considering to the general 
unity of spirit which animated the whole extent of the Christian church 
in that early age, and the general intercourse and communion which 
prevailed between its several members.’— Conybeare, pp. 115, 116. 

We must omit our author’s illustration of this last point, as it 
is more material to examine the accuracy of his previous positions 
that Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp have preserved to us ¢ the 
very form of the church, as it first came from the hands of the 
inspired architects; its original constitution, and its primitive 
discipline; and further, that the ‘tabernacle’ nationally estab- 
lished, ‘has been faithfully constructed in exact accordance with 
the pattern, which may without irreverence be said to have been 
once displayed in the Mount.’ The very great respect we have 
for Mr. Conybeare, will not prevent our feeling deep astonish- 
ment that any man of sound understanding can maintain such 
positions as these, | 

Betore, however, we point out their incorrectness, let us advert 
fora moment to the passage to which we on a former page ex- 
pressed our intention to return. Speaking of Ignatius’s exhorta- 
tions to a devoted submission to Episcopal [i.c., hyper-presbyte- 
rial] authority, our author observes: ‘It is needless to remark, 
that such passages have afforded the great reason why so many 
writers of the Presbyterian party have been so reluctant to admit 
the authenticity [genuineness] of these ‘remains.’ This is true : 
though not the only, it is the great reason, and reason enough, 
were there no other, as we hope to shew. But let us look at the 
other side. Episcopalians know that Ienatius, not the New 
Testament, is their strong hold, and take their measures accord- 
ingly. It will not be without its use to persons interested in such 
matters to make this assertion good. 

. lhe well known and able author of the ‘ Veracity of the Five 
Books of Moses,’ and some other kindred works, ov his appoint- 
ment to the Margaret Professorship of Divinity at Cambridge, 
anounced a course of lectures on the ‘ Early Fathers,’ of which 

his pamphlet named at the head of this article is intended partly 
asa syllabus, partly as a justification. The author explicitly 
states in his Prefatory Advertisement, that ‘it will serve to inform 
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those whom it may concern to know it of the subject and plan of 


the lectures, and the spirit likely to govern them; that it may 
perhaps protect’ him ¢ from misrepresentation or misconstruction 
out of the lecture room ;—and that, so far as its circulation ex- 
tends, it may have the effect of calling the attention of church- 
men to a principle which ruled the reformers in their revision 
of’ the ‘chureh, and succeeding divines in their defence of her, 
This is the Professor’s own statement. Ile seems to think, and 
we do not wonder at it, that his choice of a subject required ex- 
planation ; and it will be seen from the extracts which we shall 
make from his introductory lecture, that his chief reason for 
selecting the early uninspired, rather than the inspired, literature 





of the church as his text books, was to *‘ call the attention of 


churchmen to THE PRINCIPLE’ which he knew to be necessary to 
the defence of the established Anglican episcopacy and ritual. 
‘I consider it then conducive to these ends so much to be desired, 
li.e., the keeping up of their literary acquirements by members of the 
university who take ‘ orders,’ that they may be qualified for the defence 
of the ‘churech,’] that our young divines should turn their attention 
next after the Scriptures, to the primitive fathers ; not with blind alle- 
gianee, as authorities to which they must in all things bow, but with 
such respect as is due to the only witnesses we have of the state and 
opinions of the church immediately after the Apostles’ times ; and such 
as the chureh of Mngland herself Chceourages, Who indeed could dis- 
pute this, who considered of what venerable antiquity is the substance 
of her ritual ; who compared it in numerous places with short and inci- 
dental fragments of a primitive one, to the same effect, and often iden- 
tical with it in expression, to be gathered by a careful reader out of 
these earliest writers ; who looked to the ancient liturgies in which 
such fragments are embodied, and which have so many features in 
common (even when the churches which used them were remote trom 
one another) as to bespeak a settled form to have prevailed from the 
foundation of the church? But if this be not enough, call to mind what 
were actually the directions by which Archbishop Cranmer and his 
colleagues were tobe guided, when they prepared the First Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in the second year of King Edward VI. ; and when Popery, 
be it remembered, was the great abuse against which they had to con- 
tend ; and against which they had to make their own cause good. They 
were these ; that they should ‘ draw an order of divine worship, having 
respect to the pure religion of Christ taught in the Seripture and fo the 
practice of the primitive church, [ these Italies and those which follow ar 
Mr. Blunt’s. | And accordingly when they had completed their work, they 
recommended it. to the people in a preface which is still retained, say- 
ing, * Here you have an order for Prayer, as touching the reading of 
Holy Scripture, mach agreeable to the mind and purpose of the old 
Fathers. In another preface, that to the service to the Ordering 6 
Deacons, we are told, * It is evident to all men diligently reading the 
Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ time there 
have been these orders of ministers in Christ’s church.’ In the twenty: 
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fourth Article, the language used is this :—*‘ It isa thing plainly repug- 
nant to the word of God, and the custom of the pronitive church, to 
have public prayer in the chureh, or to minister the sacraments in a 
tongue not understanded of the people.” Again, in her Commination 
Service, ‘ Brethren,’ says she,* ‘there was a godly discipline, that at, the 
beginning of Lent, such persons as stood convicted of notorious sin 
were put to open penance and punished in this world, that their souls 
might be saved in the day of the Lord.’’—Blunt, pp. 15 and following. 


Similar illustrations are then copiously furnished from the 
Homilies and Jewel’s Apology, all bearing, of course, on the 
controversy with the Romanist, whom it was quite apropos to 
treat with sour sauce from the fathers, as they professed to like 
their cookery. But Rome was not the only adversary with whom 
the Anglican establishment had to contend :— 


‘The Puritans and Socinians succeeded the Romanists in the attack 
upon her; and still the churchmen who were accounted her best 
and safest guardians now appealed, as their predecessors had done, to 
Seripture and the primitive church for their arguments.’— Blunt, 
p. dd. 


After instancine Llooker, ‘Taylor, Hammond, Sanderson, 

\ft { 2 Jlooker, ; 

Pearson, and Bull, and giving some specimens from Looker, 
? . o o . | . 

Mr. Blunt thus continues, and establishes our point :— 


‘Let these instances out of multitudes suflice; for were we to pro- 
ceed in this Catena Patrum, to the names of a later date than Hooker, 
to which allusion has been made, we should only find the principle I 
am developing still more apparent—the times of trouble to the church 
which had succeeded, having only served to render the appeal to that 
principle on the part of the champions of the church still more cogent 
and necessary. Indeed, the authority of some of the earliest Christian 
records was by this time becoming better understood than in the days 
of the Reformation itself. The Epistles of Ignatius, for instance, docu- 
ments of the highest value both for the testimony they bear to the 
divinity of the Saviour, and to the episcopal form of chureh govern- 
nent, were scarcely to be appealed to with confidence till Usher and 
Isaac Vossius first, by the discovery of manuscripts, and Pearson 
alterwards, by most ingenious criticism, established (as is generally 
wlmitted,) the genuineness of the shorter copies—not to say that our 
reformers, from early habit as Romanists, and from a disposition to 
mect their antagonists on their own ground, appear to have been well- 
‘lisposed to refer to fathers of a later date than the three first centuries, 
But the rise and progress of the Puritan and Socinian causes put the 
divines of the seventeenth century on looking at the fathers in a fresh 
light, and from a new quarter, so that, on the whole, opposite as the 
pot was from which the assault came, still the church of England 
found the faith and practice of the primitive church to be a shield and 
buckler.’— Blunt, pp. 37, 38. 


? . . ° . . ‘ ‘ 
os Mr. Blunt is here forgetful : according to high-church notions, if this 
ady speaks, she must say “ Sons;” her ministers, however, nay say “Brethren.” 
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This surely is enough to shew that the defence of the esta. 
blished ritual and orders* is to be derived from the fathers. Buy 
lest it should be supposed that we have attached too great import- 
ance to some opinions which after all are but secondary with Mr. 
Blunt,—though indeed his very original conception on the subject 
of an appropriate theological course would be sufficient to refute 
that idea,—we will take a sentence or two more, to make jt 
clear. The next paragraph is awkwardly constructed, but that 
we cannot help; the Italics are ours :— 

‘Whether, therefore, we have to defend our church against the 
Romanist, the Puritan, or the Rationalist, and the day is come when 
we have not to defend her against one or other, but against them all: 
and therefore when it behoves us to adopt a principle of defence, which 
will avail us against them all, and to say, with the warrior of old, when 
tempted to look to one point of the ramparts too exclusively— _ 

y Kai spot race wavra péia—Il.2 441, 
we shall find a magazine of arms filfed for our purpose in the writings 
of the primitive fathers; so that a man well versed in these, it being 
presumed of course that he is familiar with the Scriptures, can seldom 
be taken at a disadvantage by either of these various assailants; while 
it seems searcely possible for one ignorant of them to conduct his arqu- 
ment with such discretion as not to lay himself open to thrusts which 
come from quarters so different."-—Blunt, pp. 40, 41. 

Mr. Blunt, as we here see, requires a familiarity with the 
Scriptures, but the comparative amount of his concern on that 
head may be fairly inferred from his ‘presuming of course’ that 
aspirants to orders are familiar with them, while, as professor, he 
does all he can to make them familiar with the fathers. And on 
his own principles justly, since in reference to this point,—of ap- 
pealing to the fathers,—he elsewhere says: * We may rest assured 
that if our church is in fact constructed upon one principle, and we 
undertake to advocate her cause, as if she was constructed | s/e was 
constructed ! is she an idol? ] upon another, we shall soon find our- 
selves in more difficulties than we contemplated. What Episcopalian 
will now venture to deny that the church of England, instead of 
being built upon the old foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
is built upon another and a different one—the foundation of the 
apostles, the prophets, anp the fathers ? 

If, then, the Presbyterians’ ereat objection to the alleged remains 
of Ignatius was their undue assertion of a distinct episcopal [1.5 
hyper-presbyterial | authorit y, the advocates of such an episcopacy, 
(tor we also advocate an episcopacy, ) were, as we have seen, for this 
very reason at least, as anxious to vindicate them. But lect this dif- 
ference be noted. ‘The Presbyterian can dispense with uninspired 


* With Socinianism we are not now dealing. We have ample stores in the 
New Testament with which to meet this system ; and whatever views of our 


Lord's person and its connected doctrines*have not that sanction, we af 
Willing to abandon. 
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authority. He disclaims it altogether. His concern, therefore, 
‘f consistent, is to shew the improbability that writings, so 
different in spirit, doctrine, and precept from the inspired 
writings, for this is very much their character, should be the 
genuine productions of a man who lived SO near the apostolic age. 
he Episcopalian’s great interest in the question is, that these 
remains support episcopacy. 

Our readers will now see the propriety of testing the accuracy 
of Mr. Conybeare’s position, that the ‘ apostolical fathers’ are 
most useful to us as preserving the very form of the church as it 
first came from the hands of the inspired architects, &c. Our 
counter-position is, that Ignatius (for there is nothing worth 
contending about in Clement or Polycarp,) exhibits to us a 
diferent ecclesiastical constitution from that in the New ‘Testa- 
ment. In the latter, bishops and elders, or presbyters, are the 
same ; (it seems needless to give references on so plain a point, 
which every one is supposed and ought to know, but let Titus, i. 
5,7, be examined, and, in the Greek, Acts, xx. 28* ); there is no 


* For those who affect human authority in such matters, we subjoin what 
will probably be found sufficient :— 

1. Dr. Aug. Neander, the distinguished church historian. ‘ Originally both 
names (IHpeobdrepoe and éxioxoror] were in every respect (durchaus] applied to 
the same office, and on the same account both are very frequently used, the 
one for the other, as of the same import. So Paul addresses the assembled 
presbyters of the Ephesian church, whom he had sent for, as éwisKxoroug.’ 
(resch. der Leitung und Pflanzung. d. Christl. Kirche durch d. Apostel. 
erste Ausg. Boi. S.179. [A later edition of this work, with some improve- 
iments and additions not yet incorporated into the German copies, but 
received immediately from the author, has just been translated for Clark’s 
Bibl, Cabinet, by Mr. Jon. Edwards Ryland. ‘This work we have not yet 
lad time to notice, but from our knowledge of other translations made by 
Mr. Ryland, we entertain no doubt either of its faithfulness or elegance. } 

2. Professor Mack, of the Romanist Theological Faculty at Tiibingen. “We 
have .. before taken for granted that moeobirepouc, ['Tit.i. ver. 5,) refers to the 
Sane persons as twisKkozoy, ver.7. L think with reason, for.. the connexion leads 
to this view. For when Paul, as is here the case, intending to show that 
Vitus is to ordain as elders,— mpecbirepovc,—ouly those who are blameless, 
points to the necessity that an overseer,—i zisKxomoc,—specially (6 ¢risKoroc) 
must be blameless, he lays it down as a fact previously known. . that an 
tmioxomo¢ and mpeobirepoc are bearers of the same office. Else where would 
the inference lie? Does it follow that because a bishop must be blameless, 
Whoever holds another office must be blameless also ? Again, the apostle 
passes, verse 10, from the qualifications of an éziacozoc to the moral condition 
of the Cretans, and points to this as a reason why the ézicxozoc should have 
the qualifications before enumerated. Evidently because he assumes that 
‘siekoroe Were to labour in Crete. ‘Those who, in the sphere of spiritual 
vperation, were to be ordained in the Cretan cities, the apostle had, however, in 
verse Oo, named zpeaBirepove. If there be, therefore, any method whatever in 
his address,-and whowill doubt this?—-those aroeobirepot and these tvioxoroe 
must be the same persons. Against the force of this argument there are no 
valid considerations, only subterfuges (the italics are Professor Mack’s} more 
or less ingenious,” Commentar ub d. Pastoralbriefe des Ap. Paulus, in 
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preference of any one elder to his brethren ; and but two perma. 
nent orders of ministers are necessary to the completeness of g 
Christian church, viz., bishops and deacons, see Phil. i. 1: 
1 Tim. iii. 1, 8. This is the sum of what. obviously bears upon 
the question in the New Testament; for though, it is true, we 
read in an appendix to the second epistle to Timothy, “the 
second epistle to Timotheus, ordained the first bishop of the 
Church of the Ephesians,’ &c., and in another after that to 


Titus, ‘it was written to ‘Titus, ordained the first bishop of 


‘ 


the church of the Cretians,’ internal evidence always re- 
futed those additions, and accurate criticism has long since 
given them up as the unauthorized supplements of a later ave, 
‘There remains then,in the whole New ‘Testament, only the seven 
times repeated expression, ‘ to the angel of the church of Ephe- 
sus &c. &e. write,’ (Rev. il. 3, 12, 18; ii. 1, 7, 14,) where at 
least episcopalians contend the bishop must be meant; while, con- 
sidering the figurative character of the whole book, whieh 
abounds in symbolical imagery, and the contents of the epistles, 
it is far more probably a designation of the church itself’ as 


Tit. i.9. This language, be it observed, is not the treacherous admis- 
sion of a low-churchman, careless about betraying his party, for Professor 
Mack labours hard in the sequel, pp. 65—70, to obviate it, by an appeal to 
the fathers, shewing, of course, that by ‘argument’ in his closing sentence, 
he means the argument quoad the interpretation, not the application of the 
passage. 

3. ‘The Rev. William Palmer, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, 
author of the ‘ Origines Liturgice,’ &ec., a distinguished partisan of the 
tractarian theology. ‘It is admitted that bishops and presbyters were the 
same at first, and that the church was governed by a council of presbyters 
under the apostles.’— T'reatise on the Church of Christ, part WI. ch. i. 
p. 394, 2nd edition. 

4. Theodoret, hyp.-presb. bishop at Tyre (ob. cire. annum 457,) roi 
airovc txadovy more rpesbitepoue Kai imioxomove.—Ad Tim. iii. 1. 

5. Jerome the ‘ Father,’ and author of the Roman Vulgate, (ob. A.D. 
420, ina monastery at Bethlehem.) ‘ ldem est ergo presbyter, qui episcopus; 
et, antequam diaboli instinctu studia in religione fierent, communi Presby- 
terorum consilio ecclesie gubernabantur.” We wished to avoid discussion in 
this note, but as the preceding would not be understood, especially by dis- 
senters, in Jerome's sense, if we stopped there, we add the following sen- 
tence :— Postquam vero unusquisque eos quos baptizaverat, suos putabat 
esse, non Christi, in toto orbe decretum est, ut unus de presbyteris electus 
superponeretur ceteris, ad quem omnis ecclesix cura pertineret, et schis- 
matum semina tollerentur.’— Com. in Ep. ad Tit., Opp., tom. ix.,ed. Tref. 
p» 197. 

We have appended this note, as we have said, for those who value authori- 
ties. It will be seen, however, that, excepting Jerome, they tell us no more 
than any person with a clear head, and a little Greek, can make out for hin- 
self from the New Testament, or, even without Greek, from ‘Titus, i. 5, 9 
Jerome indeed says, that in consequence of the divided state of the chureh 
at Corinth,‘ it was decreed in the whole world, that one chosen from the 
presbyters should be set over the rest, to whom all the care of the churen 

should pertain, and the seeds of schism be removed ;” but we want highet 
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represented by a guardian angel.—Let the reader compare 
Ian. x. 4—21 (Matt. xviii. 10. ?) and Heb. i. 14. 

Let us now, admitting for the purpose of our present argu- 
ment the genuineness of the alleged remains of Ignatius, ex- 
amine the church principles of the age succeeding the apostles. 
Our extracts, each of which we shall authenticate by reference, 
will illustrate not only the constitution or platform of the 
church, but the pretensions of the several recognised orders of 
the ministry. 

l. ‘Seeing, then, I have been judged worthy to see you, in 
the persons of Damas, your bishop worthy of God, and your 
very worthy presbyters, Bassus and Apollonius, and my fellow- 
servant Sotio, the deacon, in whom I rejoice, inasmuch as he is 
subject to his bishop, as to the grace of God, and to the pres- 
bytery, as to the law of Jesus Christ,.... Wherefore it will 
become you also not to use your bishop too familiarly on account 
of his youth, but to yield all reverence to him, according to the 
power of God the Father, as also I perceive that your holy pres- 
byters do. —Ep. to the Magnesians, ch. 2 and 3. 

2. ‘1 exhort you that ye study to do all things in a divine 
concord: your bishop presiding in the place of God, your pres- 
byters in the place of the council of the apostles, and your dea- 
cons, most dear to me, being intrusted with the ministry of Jesus 
Christ, &c.”—TJb. ch. 6. 

3. ‘In like manner, let all reverence the deacons as Jesus 
Christ, and the bishop as the Father, and the presbyters as the 
sanhedrim of God and college of the apostles: without these 
there is no church.’ — Fp. to the Trallians, ch. 3. 

4. *..., Continuing inseparable from Jesus Christ our God, 
and from your bishop, and from the commands of the apostles. 


authority for his statement. The apostle Paul has told us of the dissension ; 
low surprising is it then that he should say nothing of this apostolic remedy. 
But let us be serious. We have from his own hand not only the apostolic but 
the Sprrtr’s remedy. His own first epistle was this remedy, and his second 
(see ch. i. 18, 14; ii.9; iii. 2,3; vil. 5—10, 14—16,) shews that it had 
taken effect. Let us look again at the violent improbability of what Jerome 
says. Paul, it is not unlikely, wrote during his stay at Corinth, in the year 52 
or 53, that epistle to the Galatians in which he expressly says, ‘ The Gospel 
of the uncireumcision was committed to me,as that of the circu:ncision was to 
Peter, &e.” Now then, was it likely that before the year 56, (the probable date 
of his first epistle to them,) he would propose, or the apostles would join in, a 
decree affecting the whole world? It was doubtless a story suggested by the 
account given in Acts of the institution of the deacon’s office. Once more, 
Jerome has stated above what is positively and obviously false : he says, 
‘ After that every one considered those whom he had baptized to be his own, 
hot Christ’s,’ which is a gross perversion of the account in | Cor. i. 12. The 
apostle there charges the division on the people, but Jerome lays it on the 
apostles and others who had baptized them: We have said more than we 
litended on this passage of Jerome, but it may be useful to our readers to 
have a specimen of the‘ Fathers’ ’ FacTs. 
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He that is within the altar is pure, but he that is without, that js, 
that does anything without the bishop, the presbyters, and dea. 
cons, is not pure in his conscience.’ —Ib. ch. 7. . 

5. «As many as are of God and of Jesus Christ, are also with 
their bishop.’ — Ep. to the Philadelphians, ch. 3. 

6. © There is but one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one 
cup in the unity of his blood; one altar: as also there is one 
bishop, together with his presbytery, and the deacons, my tellow- 
servants.’ —Jb. ch. 4. 

7. ‘1 eried whilst I was among you, I spake with a loud 
voice, ‘Attend to the bishop, and to the presbytery, and to the 
deacons.’ Now some supposed that I spake this as toresceing the 
division that should come among you. But he is my witness, 
for whose sake I am in bonds, that I knew nothing from human 
flesh ; but the Spirit proclaimed, speaking these things, * Do no- 
thing without the bishop: keep your bodies as a temple of God; 
love unity; flee divisions; be the followers of Christ, as he was 
of his Father.’ I therefore did as became me, as a man com- 
wsed to unity: for where there is division and wrath, God 
dwelleth not. But the Lord forgives all that repent, it they 
return to the unity of God, and to the council of the bishop. — 
lb. ch. 7 and 8. 

8. ‘See that ye all follow your bishop, as Jesus Christ the 
Father, and the presbytery, as the apostles: and reverence the 
deacons, as the command of God. Let no man do anything of 
what belongs to the church separately from the bishop. — Let 
that eucharist be looked upon as well established which is either 
offered bythe bishop, or by him to whom the bishop has committed 
it. Wheresoever the bishop shall appear there let the people 
also be ; as where Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic church. 
[t is not lawful without the bishop, either to baptize, or to 
celebrate the [feast of] love: but whatsoever he shall approve 
of, that is also pleasing to God; that so whatever is done may be 
sure and well done. For what remains; it is very reasonable 
that we should repent, whilst there is yet time to return to God. 
It is a good thing to know both God and the bishop: he that 
honours the bishop shall be honoured of God; but he that 
does anything without his knowledge worships the devil.’ — Ep. 
to the Smyrneans, ch. 8 and 9, 

9. *Hearken unto the bishop, that God also may hearken unto 
you. My soul be security for lor, Lam one with | them that submit 
to their bishop, with their presbyters and deacons; and may my 
portion be together with theirs in God.’ Ep. to Polycarp, ch. 6. 

Such is the constitution and the spirit of the church ot Chist, 
as understood to be drawn immediately after the apostolic age by 
one who had had personal intercourse with the apostles ! At 
would seem to be unnecessary to pursue the question further. To 
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those who are familiar with the New Testament, passage afier 
assage Will rise up in the memory destructive of the whole de- 
eh The epistles or the hierarchy, one or other of them, no 
matter which, must be a fabrication ; whether the former be so or 
not, the latter is. ‘J have heard what the prophets said, that pro- 
phesy lies in my name. « « yea, they are prophets of the deceit of 
their own heart ; who think to cause my people to forget my name by 
their dreams . . . He that hath my word, let him speak my word 


faithfully. What is the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord, Jer. 


xxiil. 25—28. 

But we must not dispatch the matter quite so hastily. Mr. 
Conybeare is both too good and too wise a man to approve all 
that we have given from Ignatius. We find him saying, p. 84, 
‘We shall probably shrink from some of the language employed 
in these epistles, as seeming excessive and overstrained,’ and 
regretting * that in the somewhat overcharged and inflated style 
of his rhetoric, he (Ignatius) has too often been betrayed into 
expressions Which seem almost to imply a parity of authority 
over the church between its earthly superintendent and its hea- 
venly head.” In pp. 87 and 89, he has also made admissions 
to the same eflect. While we wish that he had not spoken 
so mincingly upon these matters, and especially that he had not 
urged, as in pp. 85 and 86, the aan characters of Ignatius 
and Polycarp as reasons why they, and such as they, should enjoy 
the authority, and receive the submission, claimed for them, we are 
vlad that he has made the deduction he has, however insutlicient 
we may think it, from the value of the epistles. Mr, Blunt is yet 
more entitled to the benefit of cautious limitation. He admits, 
(pp. 41 and 42, and huge admissions they are,) that sometimes 
the * fathers’ are foreed, by the extravagance of the heresies they are 
contending against, into positions unfriendly to the calm inves- 
tigation of truth; sometimes § much qualification may be fit- 
ting, under the head of civil relations, ‘ from their difference in 
those days to what they are now; sometimes the fathers them- 
selves may have been led into ‘a snare by an over-anxious de- 
sire to make their doctrines palatable to the philosophy of the 
ave; ‘sometimes the difficulty of finding any common ground 
of argument with their antagonists led them to adopt question- 
able principles ;> sometimes ‘ they were themselves tainted with 
eresy ;’ ‘sometimes they are inconsistent with themselves or 
with one another; sometimes they speak the voice of the indi- 
vidual ‘rather than of the universal church 2 sometimes prac- 
tices to which they allude, though ‘innocent, have been found 
liable to abuse, and have been discontinued in consequence 3’ 

sometimes,’ as * they wrote before controversy had reduced 
the language ot theology to exactness, they ° may on that ac- 
Fount seem rash and unguarded.’ Great as these admissions 

VOL, XI, T 
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are,—and they seem to us, though not to Mr. Blunt, to be de- 
structive both of doctrinal and historical credit in the writers to 
whom they severally apply, if not of the whole of that ¢radi- 
tional testimony to facts which, descending through such a eor- 
rupted channel, stands a hundred chances to one of being adul- 
terated somewhere,—we will deal honourably with them; and 
though we might press them to the overthrow of the whole SYS- 
tem of uninspired tradition, or at least to that of every tradition 
which cannot be shewn to have come down to us uncorrupted, 
which, in fact, amounts to the same thing, we will consent to 
admit them upon this question as ‘witnesses in our courts,’ in 
whose evidence there may be something to abate or question, but 
who depose to facts of which, if we reject their evidence on ae- 
count of character, we must be contented to remain in hopeless 
ignorance.* Omitting, then, all notice of Ignatius’s ‘inflation and 
extravagance,’ (Conybeare, p. 87,) doctrinal impropricties,t 
(7d., p. 88,) ‘nervous excitement,’ (¢., p. 89,) and * natural 
vehemence of character,’ (¢b.) as bearing upon the integrity 
and accuracy of his testimony, (which is making as large a con- 
cession as eon we consented to argue on his alleged epistles as 
genuine,) we will suppose him to have proved that the three 
orders of bishop, presbyter, and deacon, were recognised as dis- 
tinct orders in the ministry before a.p. 116. What, then? We 
still contend, and trust to be enabled to prove, that this not only 
was not the original form of the church, but was an artful, 
vicious, and fatal perversion of it. 

We have seen that originally the presbyter and the bishop 
were the same. How came they to ditler? Jerome’s story cer- 
tainly may be dismissed. We contend that not only did not the 
apostles institute the distinction, but that it was their practice 
their own persons to merge the apostle in the presbyter. Thus 

* ‘Soitis with regard to witnesses in our courts: there may be found some- 
thing, perhaps, to reserve in the evidence of each of them—some abatement 
to be made for inconsistency, inadvertency, precipitation, passion, prejudice, 
character, opportunity, and the like; all of which, nevertheless, does not 
prevent twelve honest men, who are truly bent on looking for the truth, by 
sifting the evidence of each, and combining that of all, from drawing a con- 
clusion for all practical purposes sufficiently correct and trustworthy “— Blunt, 
pp. 42, 43. If Episcopalians are willing to take up with a foundation of such 
rotten props as these, by all means let them; but they would find it edify- 
ing occasionally to hear the judge's charge to the jury, when evidence ol 
the character here specified has been given in a cause. j 

t ‘ When he several times appears to speak of his sufferings as if they were 
expiations offered by himself for the church.’ —Ep. to the Eph. ch. 8; 
Conybeare, p. 88. The reading is, however, doubtful, and the candid inter- 
preter will hot forget that the passage may be a misapplication of | ‘ol. i. 24, 
or | Cor. iv. 14. The text of lenatius is susceptible here, and in some other 
places, of a much better sense than can possibly be given to the Romish 


rendering of Cotelier or the Anglican of Wake, both of which are exceed- 
ingly corrupt and anti-evangelical, 
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Peter (L Ep. v. 1) and John (2 Ep. 3 3 Ep. i.) designated 
themselves elders ; and Paul (1 1 im. iV. 15; 2 ‘Tim. i, 6) asso- 
ciated the presbytery with himself in the ordination of ‘Timothy. 
In fact, wherever the apostles or any of them assert, as in Acts, 
xy, 23: 1 Cor. ix. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 12, their special character, 
there is always a reason for it; where it was not necessary, they 
seem to have delighted to take their place with others inthe 
service of the church; e.g., Acts, xiii. 1, 2; 1 Cor. iii. 5, 6. Con- 
duet like this is what we should expect from them in obedience to 
(‘hrist’s command, (Matt. xx. 25, 26,) but is rather inconsistent 
with the idea of their establishing the episcopal monarchy which 
lenatins magnifies, and the ¢ fathers,’ not the Scriptures, have 
handed down to us. 

But near to the apostles’ times as, for the sake of argument, we 
have admitted this corruption to be, there is no necessity for as- 
cribing to them an innovation so contrary to their Master’s spirit 
and their own; its origin may be clearly enough traced without 
this. If it appear én “imine a violent hypothesis to suppose that 
so great a change could take place in so short a time unau- 
thorized, the Epistle to the Galatians, had we nothing else, 
would quash that objection in an instant. Surely, if the Gala- 
tian churches (not one church only, let it be observed, but the 
churches, so far as we are informed, of a whole province, ) were so 
unstable and greedy of change as, in a brief period of the apos- 
tle’s ministry, and while his light still shone on earth, to be on 
the point of renouncing him for Judaising teachers, and corrupt- 
ing the doctrine of the cross with the law of circumcision, teach- 
ie thus, as the apostle distinctly declares, ANOTHER GOSPEL,—if 
this be the ease, surely it is not a thing impossible that the 
churches of a few provinces of Asia Minor should in a larger 
space of time consent to a new model of the ministry. And this 
conviction would, we believe, be strengthened in exact propor- 
tion to the increase of our knowledge respecting the national 
character of the people in question.” 


* Valuable hints on this subject may be gleaned from various classical 
wthors, some of which have been already specified in archeological and 
geographical works. We can here notice but one such, but it is instructive, 
uid we bring it forward in illustration of our meaning. Agreeing with Calvin, 
‘Ep. ad Gal. argument.) that the Galatians, q.d. Gallo-Gracians, were pro- 
ably from the country now called Belgium, we cannot avoid the conviction 
that there is a common element of national character in the ancient and 
tiodern races, and that this element is the love of change. This inference 
Will appear hasty, and perhaps far-fetched, to those who are unaccustomed 
‘0 such considerations, and ignorant of the many parallel instances which 
mht be produced. But whoever has had the opportunity of comparing the 
modern German character, as a whole, with the account given of their fore- 
bathers by Tacitus, will at once feel that it is reasonable and relevant to the 
Subjectin hand. If any of our readers think otherwise, however, our argu- 
ment will hold independently of it. 
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But suppose that the New Testament furnishes indications of 
the ueeahy brooding corruption,—this will turn presumption into 
certainty. Let us then see. It would of course have its ver 
in the appetite, natural to corrupt human nature, for distinction, 
influence, reputation or power. The manifestation of this feel- 
ing in the Corinthian church is known to every reader of the New 
Testament ; but it will strengthen our argument if we can present 
some instances connected with the churches of Asia Minor. 
Here they are. £ Take heed to yourselves, said the apostle 
Paul, addressing the Ephesian elders, ( Acts, xx. 28,) ‘and to all 
the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, 
to feed the church of God which he has purchased with his own 
blood. For I know this, that, after my departing, shall erievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your 
own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away 
disciples after them.’ ‘This last expression taken alone would per- 
haps suggest the idea of doctrinal heresy, rather than anything 
there, and we find, from Rev. ii. 36, that the church at Ephesus 
was afterwards in danger of infection with the corrupt practices 
of the Nicolaitans, and had sunk into a cold formality ; but per- 
haps the next passage may be found to throw further light upon it. 

‘LT wrote unto the church,’ said the apostle John, in his 
Epistle to Gaius, (probably of Derbe in Lycaonia, who saccom- 
panied Paul into the Ephesian Asia:) ‘but Diotrephes, who 
loveth to have the pre-eminence among them, receiveth us not. It 
is not quite clear who Diotrephes was, or where he lived, but it 
is all but certain that he was an elder of a church in or near 
Ephesus. * 

We subjoin, not, it is true, from an epistle or discourse addressed 
to Asians, but an epistle to a European church, a passage whicli, 
however, is evidently not to be limited in its interpretation to any 
single place. It is the well known prediction in 2 ‘Thess. il, 3—s. 
We shall quote the English version as sufticiently accurate for our 
purpose :—* Let no man deceive you by any means: for that 
day {the day of Christ, | shall not come except there come a fall- 
ing away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of per- 
dition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or. that is worshipped, so that he as God sitteth in the 
temple of God, shewing himself that he is God. Remember ve 
not that when | was yet present with you I told you these things’ 
And now ye know what withholdeth that he might be revealed in 
his time. ur the mystery of iniquity doth already work, only be 


* We subjoin Lardner’s opinion, for the sake of those who may desire to 
pursue the subject: * It could not be far from Ephesus, (where John chiefly re- 
sided after leaving Judea,) for in v. 14 the apostle speaks of shortly coming 
to him, which he could not well have done had Gaius lived at Corinth of 
any remote place,’— Canon, vol. iii. p. 293, 
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who now letteth [restraineth] will let [restrain] until he be taken 
out of the way. And then shall that wicked be revealed,’ &c. 
This is an explicit prediction of the rise of priestly domination. 
The following context fixes its application to the papal hierarchy, 
which doubtless is the consummation and absolute type of the 
evil; but with equal clearness did the apostle say: ‘The mystery 
of iniquity doth already work. We fear that the moderation and 
sympathy for which Mr, Conybeare gives the * Bishops’ of the 
succeeding age credit, if it existed as he thinks, was only the con- 
sequence of the restraint which heathen Rome— he that re- 
straineth’—put in the way of tliis early consummation of the 
hierarchical spirit. But we know what ensued when these 
restraints were put out of the way by the success and professed 
conversion of Constantine. 

We think that we have given a fair account of the rise of hyper- 
presbyterial episcopacy, whatever may be its precise date, in the 
Christian church. We shall conclude this discussion by applying 
to Ignatius three or four of Mr. Blunt's cautious limitations. First, 
he says, in a passage not before quoted, ‘Our church does not 
blindly bind herself to them in all things: particularly on some 
points where the Scriptures are not doubtful, but altogether silent; 
much less where they are or seem to be opposed.’ We contend 
that ifthe Seriptures are not silent upon it, they are opposed to the 
episcopacy of Tenatius. Again, he limits the authority of the 
Fathers when ‘they are inconsistent with themselves, or with one 
another,’ and when * they speak the voice of the individual rather 
than the universal church. We charge Ignatius, on the suppo- 
sition that his remains are genuine, with being the only indivi- 
dual of his age who exalted the bishop above the elder, and with 
contradicting in that respect Clement of Rome, and perhaps 
lrenwus, Clement’s representations are as follows: ¢ Preaching 
Him through regions and cities | the apostles] appointed the first 
fruits, having proved them by the Spirit, to be overseers and mi- 
histers (Etioxomous xat dianoveus, bishops and deacons) of those who 
should believe.’ Ep. to the Cor. ch. xlii,  * So likewise our 
apostles knew by the Lord Jesus Christ that contentions would 
arise about the name [or rank] of the episcopate ; therefore, being 
cudowed with perfect foresight, [or having taken mature delibe- 
ration, | they ordained the forenamed [oflicers, | and afterwards 
eave direction, how, when they departed, other approved men 
should receive their [oflicial] service (Actroupyizy.) ‘Those, there- 
fore, who were constituted by them, or afterwards by other excel- 
lent men, the whole church consenting, who have blamelessly 
ministered to the flock of Christ, with humility, quietly and dis- 
Mtcrestedly, and who have for a long time had a good report of 
all, such men we think to be unjustly deposed from their service.’ 
—lb. ch. xliv. «It is disgraceful, beloved, very disgraceful, and 
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unworthy of the Christian manner of life, that it should be heard, 
that the established and long standing chureh of the Corinthians, 
ior the sake of one or two persons should stand up iv opposition 
to its elders’ —Ib. ch. xlvii. =* Do you therefore, who laid the 
foundation of this insubordination, render obedience to your elders, 
and be instructed to repentance.’—Jd. ch. lviil. These passaves 
shew that whatever was the state of things with the churches in 
Asia Minor, Clement makes no distinction between bishops and 
presbyters, and the distinction was not recognised at Rome. Ire- 
neus, who lived considerably later, in a letter to Victor of Rome, 
preserved in Eusebius’ History, book iv. ch. 24, designates his pre- 
decessors, Anicetus and Pius, ‘elders who presided over the 
church.’ And although he says, Adv. Har. iii, 14, * in Mileto 
convocatis episcopis et presbyteris, in allusion to Acts, xx. 17, 
we know that there were no recognised hyper-presbyterial bishops 
then, and the expression, unless it be regarded as a mnisinterpre- 
tation of the passage, suggested by subsequent usage, is equiva- 
lent in form to pastors and teachers, when one class only is sup- 
posed to be meant. Lastly, we suggest to Mr. Blunt, that the 


practice which rests on Ignatius’ doubtful authority, even if 


‘innocent,’ has been found liable to abuse, and had better, per- 
haps, even on his principles, ¢ be discontinued in consequence.’ 

Ve have devoted so much room to Mr. Conybeare’s second and 
most important Lecture, that we have none to spare for the re- 
mainder. Remembering that the author has been all his lite an 
Episcopalian, and that he thinks he sees episcopacy fairly deducible 
from primitive antiquity, and invested with apostolical authority, 
a view which we have felt it our duty to disprove, it is impossible 
to overlook the learning, piety, and candour which pervade his 
volume from beginning to end. We have derived much profit, 
and expect to derive more, from his labours; and if circumstances 
have put it into our power, or made it our duty, to detract in any 
point from them, we are not the less willing to sit at his feet. 
Though the apostle Peter incurred just reproof at Antioch, he 
was yet ‘a pillar of the church; and it is our sincere desire that 
the excellent author whose sentiments we have so fr rely cliscussed 
may, in his official ministry, and by his writings, influence and 
example, long continue an ornament and blessing to socicty. 

Here we should have closed our article, but for receiving Dr. 
Bennett's volume while we were engaged upon it. We feel that 
it will be impossible to do justice to it now, and therefore must 
apologize to the author for attempting to notice it; yet consider 
it better on the whole to connect it with our present paper; than 
lay it by for some future opportunity, with the chance of long 
delay and apparent, however unintentional, neglect. 

The work of Dr. Bennett, while it stein the same W riters 
as were included in Mr, Conybeare’s volume, differs from it pre 
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cisely as their respective titles would lead us to expect. In the 
Bampton Lectures, the fathers came under review in chronolo~ 
vical order, and their personal histories are briefly handled. The 
work is in fact a contribution to patrology. In the ‘ congrega- 
tional’ course, their theology is the chief topic of investigation, 
and the contents of their multifarious writings are systematically 
distributed under various heads, each of which exhibits their col- 
lected opinions upon some one branch of Christian doctrine or 
usage: this, therefore, may be described as appertaining to syste- 
matic theology, of which it illustrates a part of the patristic section. 
But five of the lectures, however, are thus occupied with the selec- 
tion and detail of patristic matter; the first of the series describes 
the ‘sources of information ;’ the seventh illustrates ‘the causes 
of the peculiar characteristics of early theology ; and the eighth 
coneludes the course with suitable reflections. There 1s also a 
brief appendix of notes, extracts, and documents. We shall com- 
mence our examination of the volume with that of the fourth lec- 
ture, of which the following are the heads :—I. Of the nature or 
constitution of a chureh. I. The officers of the chureh. LLL Of 
priests and clergy. LV. ‘The worship of the church. 

In the first part of this lecture, the church of the early fathers 
is shewn by numerous extracts to be ‘congregational. Even 
lenatius—or the writings which bear his name—proves that. ' Dr. 
Bennett has made some valuable observations, pp. 203—208, in 
the course of his inquiry into the carly constitution of dioceses, 
and we particularly agree with him in thinking that the hint 
thrown out by Hug, im his introduction to the New Testament, 
respecting the probable banishment of the leading members of 
the church at Rome by Claudius’s decree against the Jews, is 
highly probable, and ‘throws welcome light on several texts in 
the most important of all the epistles.’ The following account of 
the origin of diocesan churches is substantially confirmed by the 
voice of history. 


‘As there was originally but one church formed in each place, 
whether city or village, when they became too numerous for one con- 
gregation, they were naturally reluctant to separate into more, and the 
bishop as naturally [why, as naturally ?] wishing to keep the whole 
charge to himself, gave to separation the name of schism. Augustine 
was distinguished [and honoured | by his readiness to form new churches 
under their own bishops. But as in small villages there were bishops, 
they assembled by hundreds, as the lists of the councils shew. ‘These 
chorepiscopi, or country bishops, were afterwards suppressed ; for the 
avowed purpose of maintaining the honour of the episcopal title, by 
confining it to those who had the care of churches in large places, where 
population, with its wealth, could give dignity and importance to the 
bishop. The council of Sardiea | a. p. 347] thus decreed, ‘that the 
Laue and authority of the bishops should not be brought into contempt.’ 
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‘* Let him that readeth understand.’ Wherever there was a chureh 
there was a bishop, and wherever there was a congregation there was 
a church [this is true, as probably intended by Dr. Bennett, that is, 
with the limitation we shall presently specify |. There were as many 
bishops, therefore, as Christian congregations, and consequently many 
poor bishops beeame pastors of village churches. — Though this raised 
no blush on the cheeks of those who remembered that God had chosey 
the poor of this world, when, as religion declined, episcopal pride in- 
creased, the bishops of the cities by their own decree, without any 
pretence to scriptural right, laid violent hands on hundreds or thousands 
of churches, and killed [ metamorphosed | them outright. They were no 
longer independent churches with their own bishops, for these were 
unbishoped, pronounced in the ninth century no bishops at all ; and 
their charges or flocks unchurched, became nondescript things, for 
which neither the Scriptures nor the earliest fathers furnish a name.’— 
Bennett, pp. 207, 208. 

Dr. Bennett may well ask, in his characteristic manner, * with 
what face could the diocesan bishops complain of a patriarch or 
pope for attempting to swallow them up in their turn? and 
add — 


* Modern days have heard loud complaints of the presumption of 
parliaments in cutting up bishopries, annihilating the old and fabricat- 
ing new ones; and on the right or justice we give no opinion ; but 
ministers of state may say to bishops, ‘Who set us the example 7 If 
these reply : ‘ But we complain of it as an act of the state,’ secular 
men may ask ‘ In what text of Seripture, or sentence from an early 
father, can you prove even the right of déshops to annihilate others 
Let both church and state remember that the power which can do this 
to one, can do it to all. —Bennett, pp. 208, 209. 


The limitation which we hinted above is this. It appears from 
history, and were it otherwise we might have supposed it from the 
nature of the case, that in thinly peopled districts there were 
scattered households, two or three of which assembled for wor- 
ship on the Lord’s-day, when they frequently, if not usually, 
enjoyed the services of an elder of the church to which they be- 
longed. It must, indeed, be admitted that they were members of 
the ‘congregation’ in which they received the Lord’s Supper, 
(which at first was the whole congregation, though afterwards 
abuses crept in,) but they congregated much more frequently in 
the neighbourhood of their homes than with the body with which 
they were in communion, and so far we must allow that there 
might be a congregation or assembly where there was not a church. 
Indeed, we are not sure that the word congregation, as represen 
tative of 2xxdnoiz, does not denote rather ‘society’ than ‘as- 
sembly,’ and this is probably its meaning in the nineteenth 
Article of the National Establishment. True Christians, to whom 
the term in the New Testament has special reference, were 4 
people ‘called out’ of Judaism, heathenism, or the world, and 
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associated as brethren by a common interest, not accumulated as 
a consequence of local contiguity. But on these two subjects, 
the extent of some of the early churches, and the rise of diocesan 
episcopacy, our readers will find much valuable information in 
Clarkson’s § Primitive Episcopacy,’ and in Harmer’s * Remarks 
on the Congregational Churches in Norfolk and Suffolk.’— Mise. 
Works, pp. 151, 154. The former, though his works #re too much 
neglected now, was a giant in his day, and tutor to Tillotson, be- 
fore the latter attached himself to the episcopal communion. 

We pass over some most provoking matter—(those who are 
accustomed to hear Dr. Bennett, or were present at the delivery 
of these lectures will know what we mean, to others we can only 
say we use the epithet in a good sense, ) that we may reach the 
next head. Dr. Bennett here discusses the officers of the church, 
the number of bishops and deacons in a church, their election and 
ordination, and the transformations which their oflices have under- 
gone. ‘I'he identity of the bishop and elder is of course here made 
out, not only as it is proved on the authority of the New ‘Testament, 
but as we have the echo of that authority in Clement of Rome, 
Polyearp, Irenaeus, and Clement of Alexandria. This section 
deserves particular attention, from the information given in it 
respecting the deacon’s office, which, though as much perverted 
as the other in the Roman and its co-ordinate or subordinate 
systems, has been far too little explained and understood in more 
scriptural communions, notwithstanding its great practical im- 
portance. Dr. Bennett puts the unscriptural character and enor- 
mity of the carly perversion of both offices in a very striking 
light. 

In the third part, which treats ‘ of priests and clergy,’ the 
statements of Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, and Tertullian, come under review. Dr. Ben- 
nett here shows convincingly that the earliest of the fathers seem to 
have known almost as little of a human Christian priesthood as 
the New Testament itself. In page 253 he animadverts, with 
just but by no means excessive severity on the gross falsifications of 
the statements of Clement of Rome in Dr. Wake’s version. We 
have often been surprised that this flagitious translation has not 
been discountenanced by churchmen. When we see it issued once 
and again from Mr, Bagster’s warchouse for Bibles and Testa- 
ments, whence the Seriptures have been issued in so many dif- 
ferent languages, we ask, Can a fountain at the same time send forth 
sweet water and bitter? Not only are the numerous falsifications 
perpetrated in that version, however (for they are by no means 
confined to the substitution of priest for elder) ¢ disgraceful to 
the Christian name,’ as Dr. Bennett says, but as he has truly ob- 
erved, no one should suppose that he has obtained the testi- 
mony of the apostolic fathers because he has read this prelate’s 
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translation.” The course of corruption by which elders were 
transmuted into priests is thus traced by our author :— 

‘But the word priest, once introduced, soon acquired an authority 
contrary to Seripture and the views of the earliest fathers. As th, 
world is ruled by names, a figure taken for a fact was made an ure u- 
ment, and the word which should have been the child became the 
father of the thing. Few asked counsel at the word of God; and those 
who repeated its response [i.e., we suppose Rey. i. 6.) coolly persisted 
in giving to the ministers the title of priests, even while confessing that 
it was conferred by Christ on all the faithful.’— Bennett, pp, 258, 259, 

‘The portentous and impious assumption of the priestly name  be- 
came at last the boast of ministers, who thus gloried in their shame. 
To support their own priesthood, men were compelled to do violence to 
that of Christ, and to blaspheme the very sacrifice of the cross in which 
they profess to glory. For it was easily seen that a priest must have a 
sacrifice to offer; and if something more than the priesthood of th 
whole body of the faithful, who offer up prayers, and thanks, and 
benevolences, with which ‘ sacrifices God is well pleased, was to 
be ascribed to Christian ministers, there was no other real sacrifice 
but that of Christ. On this, theretore, they laid their sacrilegious 
hands, and in the teeth of the Seripture, which declares that Christ 
alone offered it up once for all, they pretended to sacrifice him again, 
Rome therefore makes of the Lord’s Supper the sacrifice of the mass, 
offered up for the sins of the living and the dead; and all pretended 
Protestants, who plead for a luman proper priesthood, must virtually 
join in this conspiracy against the glory of Christ. A commemorative 
sacrifice is nonsense; for if it is areal sacrifice, it is not the commemo- 
ration of one; if it is but a commemoration, it is not itself a sacrifice; 
if it needs to be offered again, Christ did not make an end of offering 
for sins, and is not then the Messiah foretold by Daniel.’ —Jh., 261, 
262. 

Afier some brief remarks on the term ‘clergy, as applied ex- 
clusively to the ministry, Dr. Bennett proceeds to part Vs 
‘The Worship of the Church,’ on which the information he has 
furnished is full of interest, but would suffer by compression, and 
gannot be adequately represented by extracts. 

There are two subjects in this lengthened and valuable lecture 
on which we find ourselves at issue with Dr. Bennett. ‘The first 
which we shall mention, though not first treated in his volume, 1s 
the election and ordination of ministers. Perhaps, indeed, we 
misunderstand the statement, (p. 246,) * that the church was 
accustomed to choose, or elect, persons, and that what ts called in 
our translation ordaining was electing, we learn from a passige 
in the letter of Ignatius, who had sufliciently high notions of 
ee rights.) Dr. Bennett appears to be speaking of the 
election of bishops or elders, and to say that, according to Iena- 
tius, what is called ordination in the New ‘Testament Was 
election, and no more. The massage which he quotes Lepr 
Jguatius, however, refers merely to the choice of some faithful 
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brother, who should go to Antioch as a messenger trom them. 
But the appointment of a brother for this special service is 
not to be confounded with that of a bishop or elder, which 
was a permanent office. ‘That the chureh also chose the latter, 
we believe, since we have no evidence in the New ‘Testa- 
ment to the contrary, and in every place in which a choice is 
explicitly mentioned, it devolves cither on God or the people. 
Thus, in Acts, ix. 15, Paul is chosen for its special service by 
our Lord himself (compare also Gal. i. 15, and the commence- 
ment of his various epistles); in Acts, xin. 2, the Holy Ghost 
chose Paul and Barnabas for a special missionary work ;— in 
Acts, i. 23, 26, the selection of an apostle and witness of Christ's 
resurrection commenced (whether rightly or otherwise is of no 
consequence to the point we are upon) with the disciples, and 
was supposed to be definitively consummated by God; in Acts, 
vi. 5, seven deacons are chosen by the whole multitude ;— in 
2 Cor. vill. 9, a certain brother is stated to have been chosen by 
the churches to accompany Paul to Jerusalem with their collec- 
tions for the saints. If Paul, as in Acts, xvi. 3, would have 
Timothy to go forth with him; and if, as in Acts, xv. 39, he and 
Barnabas considered that it rested with themselves who should 
accompany them, these indications confirm the principle of the 
popular election of bishops or elders, which is, that they who 
have the deepest conscious interest in an individual’s services, 
shall choose the individual, On the question of choice, then, we 
have no difference with Dr. Bennett, neither should we, if all he 
meant to say was that xeporovew signifies to elect as well as to 
ordain, have any other difference of opinion upon the passage we 
have just noticed, But this is apparently not his meaning; for 


. 
™ 


not only does he not allude to * what is called in our translation 
ordaining’ (these are his words, intimating apparently that it is 
wrongly so called), except in this passage, but, in the next page, 
he leads his readers to infer, that when xeiporovée is used in any 
other signification than cleet, it is used inproperly.* But, etymo- 
logy and usage alike reject this restriction, yesporovéw is l. (. 
Thy yeipa tedww, L stretch the hand; and whoever has attended a 
public meeting and an ordination must know that this action is, 
with equal functional facility, performed in voting and laying on of 
hands. LLence the two significations : the former of which occurs 


* Again,in page 243, Dr. Bennett says :—* We know that what is translated 
ordain (yeporortw,) signifies election by show of hands, which, however 
denied, cannot be disproved ;’ but this only increases our embarrassment, for 
the passages to which his remarks apply are Acts, vi. 3—6, and a portion of 
Clement's 42nd chapter, in neither of which this word occurs. Indeed, 
( lement has not used it at all. Ignatius has employed it three times ; i.e., 
in the Epistle to the Philad, ch. x.; to the Smmyrnwans, ch. xi., and to Poly- 
carp, ch. vii., in all which places it, in all probability, means ‘ to choose,’ as 
rendered by Dr. Bennett. 
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in 2 Cor. viii. 19, when the brother, as above mentioned, was 
chosen, probably, by vote expressed by raising the hand; the latter. 
in Acts, xiv. 23, where Paul and Barnabas ordained, by the layine 
on of hands (surely Dr. B. would not say that they merely voted for 
them), ‘elders in every church.’ As this distinction of ordina- 
tion from election is, we fear, with many an unsettled point, we will 
clear it further. After the multitude had chosen the seyey 
deacons (Acts, vi. 5), the apostles laid their hands on them. 
ver. 6. ‘The Holy Ghost having made choice of Paul and 
Barnabas, as stated above, and commanded their separation for 
a special service, the other ‘ prophets and teachers” laid hands 
on them and sent them away. When Paul would have ‘Timothy 
go with him, not only did he for special reasons have him cir- 
cumcised, but, apparently for the sake of decency and order, 
(1 Cor. xiv. 40,) he presented him to the presbytery of the 
church at Lystra (just as the multitude presented the deacons 
of their choice to the apostles) for ordination, himself joining 
in the laying on of hands (1 ‘Tim. iv. 16; 2 ‘Tim. i. 6). So Paul 
charges ‘Timothy (1 ‘Tim. v. 22) ‘to lay hands suddenly on 
no man; and ‘Titus is instructed by him (‘Tit. i. 5) to ordain 
elders in every city. If these facts do not shew that there js 
such a thing as ordination distinct from clection, and that, 
while the latter is the privilege of the brethren, when they 
have a conscious interest In the appointment, (where they 
have not, as in the case of the heathen, others must make such 
a selection of labourers as they believe to be most agreeable to 
the mind of God, which is the nearest approach which can be 
made to the divine precedent in Acts, xiii, 2,) the former is a 
function of the eldership, we shall feel at a loss in making any- 
thing clear, We may, perhaps, have mistaken Dr. Bennett; if 
so, he will excuse us, as we have not purposely done it; but 
we know with sorrow that there 1s too much ignorance aud loose- 
ness of conviction on this subject to make the pains which we 
have taken unnecessary. f 


* As ‘teacher’ is one of the designations of a bishop or elder, see Eph. 


iv. 11, (probably because teaching was a necessary duty, Col. 1. 18, whence 
aptness to teach was an essential qualification for the office, | Tim. i. 2; 
2 ‘Tim. ii. 2, 24,) it is not improbable that all the five brethren mentioned in 
Acts, sili. 1, including Paul and Barnabas, constituted the presbytery of the 
Christian church at Antioch at that time. If so, our former position, that 
the apostles on ordinary occasions united themselves with other elders in 
the pastoral work, is confirmed by this passage. 

t ‘To obviate misconception on another point, we will just add, that the 
imposition of hands, connected with ordination to office, was, in our view, 2 
different act from that whose object was to impart spiritual gifts, ‘This view 
is confirmed by accounts given of the ordinations of the deacons, and of Paul 
and Barnabas. ‘The former were ‘full of the Holy Ghost,’ and the latter 
Were spiritually gifted, before the imposition of hands mentioned in the 
accounts, 
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The other point respects the number of bishops or elders in 
a church. The New Testament recognises a plurality. The 
church at Jerusalem, (Acts, xv. 6, 22,) that at Philippi, 
(Phil. i. 1,) that at Ephesus, (Acts, xx. 17,) and, if our con- 
jecture on a former page was correct, that at Antioch, (Acts, 


xiii. 1.) all had elders: and some have not improbably supposed 


that Titus was directed to ordain a plurality in every Cretan city 
where there was achurch. All, or the greater part, of this Dr. 
Bennett allows, but adds :— 

‘On the other hand, the language of Scripture often leads to the 
conclusion that it was not the design of Christ to require a plurality of 
bishops in every church. For this officer is mentioned in the singular, 
when the deacons are spoken of in the plural, 1 ‘Tim. iii, 2, 8. The 
argument of the apostle, derived from the father of a family, as Clemens 
Alexandrinus observes, leads to the same conclusion: ‘ A bishop must 
rule well his own house, having his children in subjection, with all 
gravity; for if a man know not how to rule his own house, how shall he 
take care of the church of God? Here a single ruler is supposed to 
preside in the church, as in a family. In the Revelation, the sever 
stars are the angels, as Origen observes, or presidents of the seven 
churches. The term pastor supposes one shepherd over one tlock.— 
Bennett, |. 223. 


We must confess, that we are not impressed with any one of 
these considerations in particular, or all of them together. ‘The 
bishop is mentioned in the singular, (1 ‘Tim. iii. 2,) beeause the 
singular pronoun tis had immediately preceded. If any one, 
i.e, any brother, desire the episcopate, he desires a good em- 
ployment. It is therefore necessary that the bishop be blame- 
less, &c. What more natural than this construction? or more un- 
ealled-for, than to look out of the passage for a reason for the 
difference of number here and in verse 8? In reply to the 
observation of Clemens Aiexandrinus, we would ask, if a man is 
incapable of ruling his own house well, does he not prove his 
unfitness to govern elsewhere, whether he have the sole govern- 
ment or not? We admit that the risk is greater if an improper 
or incompetent person have sole, uncontrolled management ; but 
if the apostle gives a reason for his direction, which is valid on 
either supposition, that is, whether there were to be a plurality 
of elders or only one, we cannot see how it can be fairly alleged 
in exclusive support of either. As to the figure, we must beg to 
be excused from deriving arguments from mere allusions, till we 
can get nothing else. Neither does Origen’s observation on the 
seven stars prove at all more satisfactory ; for though he says 
they were the presidents of the seven churches, this is but one 
interpretation out of many. The most distinguished Presby- 
teria writers have been accustomed to regard them as symbolical 
representations of the presbyteries, and Dr. Bennett has told us 
\p» 402) that ‘ordinary divines, in these times, ‘ surpass the 
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most eminent of the fathers,’ and (p. 399) that Origen, in par- 
ticular, though the only * biblical scholar’ the church produced 
for three centuries, was not to be £ called a divine, but was 
‘formed after the image’ of his ——. Clement, who, «as 
a Janus,’ at one time presente dd ‘the face of the Greck philoso- 
pher,’ at another that ‘ of the Christian teacher.’ If the term 

vastor, also, really supposes only one shepherd over one flock, 
then the E a elders, though directed to take heed to them. 
selves and to all the flock, were not pastors, for theirs was but one 
flock with several elders. ‘To be serious—all these reasons taken 
tovether, do not weigh a feather against the clear Scripture light 
we have; and if the church at Ephesus, whose angel is addressed, 
and which, in the year 58 or 59, had a presbytery, had really 
but one bishop when the Book of the Revelation was Written, 
that is, as some think, a.p. 69 or 70,—others, 90 or 95, we can 
only say, Le vrai West pas toujours le vraisemblable.’ 

But this is an interesting practical question. We are con- 
cerned, and it is our duty to exemplify, as nearly as possible, the 
New Testament idea of the Christian Church, and we are sure 
that, cefer’s paribus, and a disproportionate degree of attention 
not being paid to mere externals, religion must flourish most 
when the primitive pattern is most ne: uly adhered to. By primi- 
tive, we do not mean patristic, but scriptur: al. The church of the 
fathers is not, in the sense we are expressing, the church of the 
New Testament. We know of a purer and more venerable 
antiquity than theirs, and one free from the imbeeility of age ; tor, 
though called antiquity by us, it was, in reality, youth, — some, 
indeed, will say infancy, and we own itinamanner. The evan- 
velical history of the hook of Acts, and some of the epistles, 
do exhibit to us the inf: incy of the chureh: we behold her in 
Jerusalem, as we behold our Lord at Bethlehem, in the cradle. 
But let us take the great characters of the New Testament: let 
us consider the number of inspired teachers, and the still greater, 
though fewer, inspired authors with which the church was then 
favoured ; let us calculate the influence of such men as Paul and 
John, al the various friends whom the ‘y name and pr: aise 1D 
their epistles, upon the society with which they were familiar; 
and, after making a large allowance for the irreeul: arities conse- 
quent on conversions from the depths of he athen impurity, we 
must own it was a wondrous infaney. — Its ‘new life’ was the 
licht of the world; and if we, on whom the ends of the dis spensa- 
tion, perh: aps, are come—if we are to ‘come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, untoa pe rte et man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,’ it must 
sure ‘ly be by avi ailing ourselves to the full extent of the arrange- 
ments expressly declared in’ the New ‘Testament (Eph. iv. 
11—16) to have been made in furtherance of that spec ial end. 
With these yiews, and separating, of course, from our ow? 
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specul: tions all that is connected with the miraculous in primi- 
tive institutions, we love to see them adhered to. This is our 
‘GLORY AND DEFENCE.’ It seems to us, however, that the very 
thing which Christ has provided for in one way, the churches of 
our order have attempted to prov ide for in pis see We find i in 
the New Testament congregations, a presbytery, and a body of 
deacons. We have disused the former, and we have, in fact, 
though not so grossly as is done in most other communions, mis- 
applied the latter. Congregational deacons do, in fact, usually 
share with the pastor the presbyterial functions, though ander r an- 
othername. A return to the primitive order seems to us to require 
that those of the deacons in our churches who possess the quali- 
fications mentioned in ‘Tim. iii. 1—7, Titus, i. 6—9, should, if 
willing, be associated with the pastor in the elde rship (this asso- 
ejation need not affect the present distribution of labour as 
regards preaching ) and be seriptur: ly ordained to office. That 
the presbytery should be from time to time filled up from the 
society of deacons, seems also to be favoured by 1 Tim, iii. 13, 
and this may scem_ to imply that those who are appointed 
deacons should be in the vigour of their age and zeal, and ¢: api able 
of rendering active service; their experience in which will in due 
time render them wise to give counsel, and to rule in the church. 

As these convictions have been drawn from us by what we 
found in the volume before us, we do not feel it necessary to con- 
tinue the subject now. Some of our readers will doubtless think 
that such a change in our practice would bring those brethren 
who, being elders, give themselves wholly up to the preaching of 
the Gospel and the care of souls, into comparative neglect, but we 
have considered this subject well, and are persuaded ‘that there is 
no ground for the appre ‘hension. 

The desirableness of the measure is, however, we may just add, 
made apparent by the custom which previ ails in some of the 
larger congregation: al churehes, of appointing annually, we be- 
lieve, a committee of dise ‘ipline. Now the object of this com- 
mittee is to do what the pastor cannot do alone—to assist the 
pastor in ordering spiritual business; its functions are presby- 
terial. — Its authority is unseriptural; for the New ‘Testament 
knows no such committees. And the wisdom of our Lord is 
seen In Connecting permanent ofice with presbyterial power, and 
re quiring that none shall be admitted to that office without cer- 
tain qualifications, which are detailed by inspiration, But we 
apprehend that it would be thought an unnecessary measure, 
and one quite out of order, to try the eligibility of a member of 
a committee of dise ‘ipline by the qualific ations of the New Testa- 
ment elde T. 

We shall conclude this notice of Dr. Bennett’s volume, which 
should be in every vestry library, and which we hope will be 
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very extensively read, both by dissenters and churchmen, with 
the following extract from the cighth lecture :— 


‘Let not the student of the Scriptures, then, shrink from the contest 
concerning the opinions of the ancients. Antiquity is most to be 
dreaded by those who vaunt it most; for they would be the last to ye- 
store the ‘primitive times. The sanctuary in which the fathers ape 
enthroned is acrypt; for, like other antique idols, they cannot bear the 
light. ‘Their theology is often so heterodox, their expositions of Seripture 
so absurd and contradictory, and their chastity [language | so obscene, 
that he who would dethrone them has but to bring a blazing torch into 
their shrines, and show to the crouching multitude what it is they have 
adored. ‘Their high priests, like the Chinese, offer scraps of gilded 
paper, but would not dare to publish in the vernacular toneue all 
that the fathers have written, nor Lor] consent to be bound by all that 
they have prescribed.’ 





Art. Il. A Residence on the Shores of the Baltic. Deserihed in a 
Series of Letters. 2 vols. Murray, London, 18 tI. 


Tuts is an instructive and entertaining publication, descriptive of 
a nook in the European region, that had been previously but 
little explored, and searcely at all described by any English ta- 
veller. Independently of its claims to originality, in this respect, 
—and they are of a most interesting nature,—the literary qua- 
lities and recommendations of the work are also of a very high 
order. ‘The author is evidently an accomplished, shrewd, ob- 
servant, unatlected, and well-bred woman; her literary attain- 
ments are considerable, and yet they are never obtrusively or 
ostentatiously paraded, nay, seldom elicited but when the ocea- 
sion necessarily requires it. An Attic vein of pleasantry, wit, 
and drollery pervades many of her pages, more particularly in 
her delineations of dress and costume. She paints the various 
scenes and events of her journey with artistic force and precision, 
bringing them before the mind of the reader as near as may be in 
the exact ‘colour, form, and shape,’ in which they struck her own. 
Her powers of observation are always equal to the opportunities 
presented to her; and she never feels necessitated to go far in 
search of incidents or scenes, but takes them as they rise, and 
treats them in a fresh and vigorous, yet off-hand manner, deno- 
minated by the Greeks EM rou TapaTaevov ASyebve Her pictures 
are often as vivid and striking to the imagination as the sensible 
work of some eminent artist is to the bodily eye. Whether it be 
the ice-bound and cheerless aspect of a northern winter, or the 
effect of the sudden burst of spring upon natural life and vegeta 
tion,— the dawning blessings of summer, or the warm and cloud- 
less splendour of its full meridian sun,—we at once acknowledge 
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and feel the graphic power and fidelity of the writer's art, as we 
should that of a Claude or a Turner. Her style, too, is lively 
and graceful, full of ease and freshness, and, sometimes, as need 
may be, deepening into the reflective and sentimental, the tender 
: and pathetic. ; 
4 We learn, rather by implication and suggestion than from an 
direct statement to be found in the book, that an elder sister had 
married a resident Esthonian nobleman, and that to pay her a 
visit was the occasion and object of the writer’s solitary journey 
to the Eastern shores of the Baltic. With her she seems to have 
remained several months, and to have undergone all sorts of so- 
cial experience both in the country scenes of Esthonia, and in 
the town residence of her brother-in-law at Reval. But her work 
is not confined to a description of this province ; it gives likewise 
by far the best account that has yet been given of St. Petersburg, 
at which city she tarried some time both in going to, and return- 
ing from, Esthonia. ‘The chief interest of the book, however, 
turns on matters of a strictly personal nature. It contains a more 
: full and faithful delineation of the provincial life and scenery of 
» that great and interesting section of the country, of the social 
rs labits and manners of the only two classes of its occupants, 
the nobles and the peasantry, of the state of agriculture, — of 
religion and morals, of the effect of the military laws and the 
political organization, than any traveller has ever been able to 
communicate. 
Esthonia, or Esthland (not Estonia, as our author writes it), 
lies south of that part of the Gulf of Finland where it joins the 
Baltic, extending over 7,106 square miles, and is divided into 
four circles or districts, namely, Hapsal, Reval, Weisenstein, and 
. Wesenburg, formerly entitled, respectively, the Wieck, East and 
° South Harrien, Jerwen, and Wierland, each of them boasting 
e advantages of some kind or other. Of this province, Reval is the 
capital, and the chief place of foreign trade. ‘There are besides, 
four cities, one market town, forty-seven parishes, 630 estates of 
nobles, with about 30,000 peasants’ dwellings. ‘The whole popu- 
lation amounts to nearly half a million. It is, in general, a level 
and sandy district, but mixed with portions of clay and stones. 
[tis full of brooks and morasses, and there are many forests of 
pine-trees. As agriculture is the chief employment, rather more 








; corn is produced, chiefly rye, than is required for home consump-~ 
; 2 tion, ‘There are also fisheries; and manufactures of a domestic 
kind, such as the spinning and weaving of coarse linen and wool- 

: len stuffs for their own clothing, furnish each family with employ- 


ment during the long winter season. ‘The language of the nobi- 
| lity is the German of their ancestors, while the peasantry use the 
oh Esthonian, their primeval dialect. The latter caste are the only 
4 Temains of the aboriginal population of the province, being a 
Oi Vou. XL v 
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branch of the great 7'chud family, which Adelung and Klaproth 
identify with the Scythians proper of antiquity. 

Too insignificant to govern itself, and too central to be disre- 
rarded by others, Esthonia has been bandied about by every 
Biesiiiees power, and has exhibited a scene of suffering and dis- 
cord, of which the history of its — Reval, is sufficient to vive 
an epitome. In 1093 its first buildings were erected by Erich 1V, 
of Denmark, which consisted of a monastery dedicated to the 
archangel Michael, afterwards transformed into a convent of Cis- 
tercian nuns, the picturesque ruins of which are, we believe, still 
standing, and a fortress called Lindanisse. ‘To these were subse- 
quently added other buildings; and in 1219, Waldemar II. set 
about erecting a regular town. Reval now became of sufficient 
importance to be quarrelled for by the Danes, the Swedes, the 
Livonian and Teutonic knights, and even by the Pope himself; 
by whom, in 1240, it was elevated to the seat of a bishopric. To 
this were shortly after added the privileges of a Hanseatic town, 
upon the same footing as Liibeck. ‘Trade now began to flourish, 
and was further encouraged during the regency of the Queen- 
mother of Denmark, Margaretta Sambiria, who confirmed and 
increased the privileges of Reval, endowed it with the right of 
coinage, &c., and enfranchised it from all outer interference. In 
1284, Reval was included in the Hanseatic bond, and, in right of 
his wife, a princess of Sweden, was held for some time by a Mark- 


Graf of Brandenburg. After governing itself for a few years, it 
was at length, in 1347, formally sold to the Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order at Marienburg, and given as an independent 
yossession to his ally, the Master of the Order in Livonia. The 
lolihen, very glad of so faira possession, built castles, where they 
lived in great poe and introduced the chivalrous feeling and 


luxury ofthe age. With the increasing commercial wealth of Reval, 
luxury indeed was carried to such a pitch, that the gentlemen 
wore heavy chains of gold, and pranced about on saddle-cloths 
embroidered with the costliest jewels, and the ladies sported 
diamonds, and other precious stones, in the greatest profusion. 
Meanwhile the peasantry were ground down to the most abject 
poverty ; consequently, in 1560, they rose in immense numbers, 
attacked castles and monasteries, ki ling and slaying all before 
them; and they menaced Reval, where many of their lords had 
taken refuge, so seriously, that in the end they formally threw of 
the dominion of the order, and took the oaths of allegiance to 
King Erich XIV. of Sweden, in 1561. Esthonia remained hence- 
forward under Swedish rule, until it and Livonia were wrested 
from Charles XII. by Peter the Great. (The Esthonians esteem 
themselves fortunate in being united to Russia under a czar who 
left them all their privileges, and took much delight in his new 
acquisition, visiting Reval several times, and instituting public 
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improvements. — The province has been allowed to retain its own 
jurisdiction, which is administered by twelve Landrathe, a strictly 
honorary office, dating from the fourteenth century. Many dis- 
tinguished names adorn the pages of Esthonian history, either in 
an episcopal, military, or civil capacity, the chief of which are the 
Barons Meyendorf, Uxciill, Rosen, Ungern, all of which families 
still exist in very flourishing condition. ‘Thus, Reval and Estho- 
nia were more or less under the dominion of Denmark until 1347, 
under that of the Order, or Schwerdt-bruder, until 1561; under 
Sweden until 1700, since when they have proved themselves most 
loyal subjects of Russia, who selects her best civil and military 
officers from this Polyglot colony, and are caressed as * Mes bons 
Esthoniens’ by Nicholas I. 

The steam-vessel in which our author sailed, soon after get- 
ting out to sea, encountered a most terrible storm, the descrip- 
tion of which will be fully felt and appreciated by those, and per- 
haps by those only, who have been exposed to a similar visita- 
tion. So great was the danger at one period, that the captain 
called upon the passengers to be —_ to come on deck at a mo- 
ment’s warning. ‘They providentially weathered it, however, 
and then steered for a Norwegian harbour, where they stopped 
awhile to refit, thankful and subdued under the impressions of their 
late narrow escape. Here they were joined by a large French 
steamer, driven in by the same storm, and apparently much more 
damaged than themselves. The contrast between the behaviour 
of the two companies, both just escaped from so imminent a peril, 
does honour to English feeling and character. ‘The state of the 
french party is thus described :— 


‘A party of us went on board her, and, had the touch of a wand tran- 
sported us to the Palais-Royal, the change could not have been more 
complete. It was Paris itself, and Paris as if no storm had ever been; 
or rather as if its reminiscence were worthiest drowned in a Bacchanal. 
Above seventy passengers were on board—all laughing, flirting, and 
drinkine champagne, with levity in their flushed cheeks, and more than 
negligence in many a careless costume. As soon as seen, we were 
toasted with loud cries of ‘ Vive l’ Angleterre,’ by a score voices and 
glasses—an honour which our quiet John Bull-ism received most un- 
graciously. But there were beautiful creatures among this reckless 
crew, with falling tresses and loose costumes, like pictures by Sir Peter 
Lely, and looks as light as if they had studied under the same royal 
patron ; and French viscomtes with Shakespeare-cut chins; and 
Italian opera-singers, with bold flashing gaze ; and amongst the rest 
Was a quiet, fair country-woman, like a drop of pure crystal midst a row 
if ae pearls. We longed to carry her off, and give one of our party 
in exchange,’ 


Passing the coast of Jutland, Hamlet’s castle, and Elsinore, 


they arrive at Copenhagen, where our traveller stopped awhile, just 
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to visit the ‘lions’ of the place, among which she mentions the 
eminent sculptor, Thorwaldsen, ‘ now an old man, past: seventy, 
but with undiminished vigour of imagination.’ She then pro- 
ceeded on to Cronstadt, which she reached after a voyage of 
thirteen days. Here the passengers of the French vessel, hitherty 
in their r “AY, rot the start of them in entering the Pyroskaff, or 
small steamboat, for Petersburg, from understanding better the 
connexion between Russian justice and Russian roubles, by virtue 
of which the former always abdicates to the latter. From Cron- 
stadt to Petersburg by the Pyroskaff was.a three hours’ passage. 
The lady’s first impressions on getting in sight of the latter city, 
she thus sums up:— 


* Altogether I was disappointed at the first eoup-dawidl of this capital. 
It has a brilliant face, but wants height to set it off © Phe real and 
peculiar magnificence of Petersburg, however, consists jin {our | thus 
sailing apparently upon the bosom of the ocean, into a city of palaces. 
Herein no one can be disappointed. Granite quays of immense 
strength now gradully closed in upon us, bearing alott stately buildings, 
wodelled from the Acropolis, while successive vistas of interminable 
streets, and canals as thickly populated, swiltly passing before us, told 
us plainly that we were in the midst of this Northern eapital ere we had 
set foot to eround,’ 


Amid all the discomforts of travelling, there is hardly anything 
more disconcerting than the annoyances of a foreign custom-house, 
and, according to this lady’s account, those of a Russian by far 
exceed all other. The interior of this salle is so admirably and 
gravhically dopieted, that we should be tempted to cite the whole 
passage, did our limits permit. With regard to the * courtesy 
and hospitality of nations’ which it is requisite should be here 
shewn, we are of opinion that there is no surer index of 2 coun- 
trys advance in real civility and refinement than a foreigners 
reception and treatment at the custom-house. © Ameliorations of 
this Kind will infallibly be made to keep pace with the general 
progress of mind and manners. In no country do foreigner 
experience such a civil reception and gentlemanly treatment, a 
at the English custom-house and the alicn-office ; and the conse- 
quence is, that they often become inspired with instant respect 
for the land they tread; whereas few travellers remain long enough 
in Russia to wear off the disagreeable impressions of their inau- 
guration scene. 

Our traveller first took up her quarters in an English boarding- 
house, and afterwards removed to the house of a nobleman, to 
whom she had letters of introduction,—the Baron %., aide-de- 
camp to the Emperor, and Fort-major of Petersburg. Her 
descriptions of the Winter Palace, the Casan Chureh, the Aca- 
demy of Arts, the Summer Gardens, and Briiloft’s celebrated 
picture of the Fall of Pompeii, are most interesting. Briiloff Js 
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the first Russian painter of any eminence. Ilis picture is a 
gallery in itse if, and one of absorbing interest ; the canvas is at 
least twenty feet wide by fifteen high. The palisading of the 
Summer Gardens is so renowned that ‘the story of our countryman 
who came expressly from England to sce it, and immediate ly re- 
turned, is here considered a very credible piece of homage. Much 
cood has ge introduced, as regards honesty and straightfor- 
wardness in business, by the system adopted at the British 
Factory in . etersburg. ‘Thus a_ principle, scemingly inherent 
inthe English nature, that of ale it a man’s interest to be 
honest, has here engendered a habit which subsequently may 
claim a higher motive. Our author visited a Russian prison, and 
her remarks on its system of discipline, as well as on the delay in 
the administration of justice in the Russian courts, may be read 
with advantage, as likewise her narrative of the rebellion of 1826. 

We cannot quit this part of her labours without presenting the 
reader with the following account of a Russian wedding at 
Petersburg :— 


‘Passing the interminable Corps des Cadets—the longest facade in 
the known world, our attention was caught by the most delicious strains 
of vocal mu: ic, and observing the chapel part lighted up, and carriages 
waiting, Baron S. pronounced a Russian wedding to be going torw ard. 
In a moment the check-string was pulled, the ‘i es’ he adésecned, and 
we alighted at the doorway. The chapel itself was on the second story, 
divided off with glass doors, which we were procee “ling to open, much to 
our satisfaction, when, with all the dignity of high integrity, the of- 
ficials rushed to repulse us—not, however, till we had caught a tanta- 
lizing glimpse of a fair girl with a rueful countenance standing before 
an altar, with candle in hand, as if about to tight her own funeral pile, 
and a gentleman of no very promising exterior at her side. ‘This was 
enough to have fixed the ardour of a saint ; but in our hurry, bethink- 
ing ourselves only of a terrestrial remedy, we applied that infallible key, 
fitted to all hearts as well as doors in Russia,— looks of integrity 
vanished, smiles of bland aequicseence ensued, and, in a moment, ‘all 
the doors few open.” We entered, and mixed among the bridal party, 
and gradually advancing found ourselves within a few paces of the 
bride, and I trust diverted her thoughts pleasantly, for the ceremony 
Was long, and the bridegroom old enough to have been her grand- 
lather. The ill-sorted pair stood toeether in the centre of the small 
chapel bevove an altar, each holding a taper as emblem of the light 
of their eood wor ks, and, between them and the allar, a siout, 
burly priest, with h: ssailiaaaes jovial countenance, and a fine ftlow- 
ine he; ae and hair: on either hand a subordinate. After reading 
prayers at some length, he gave the bridegroom a golden ring—the 
hinine met: ul typifying that henceforward he should shine like the sun 
In his spouse's eyes; and to her one of silver, emblem of the moon, as 
reminding her to borrow light solely from the fayour of her husband's 
countepance : an admonition which in this instance seemed doubly 
necessary, ‘These were exchanged amidst a profusion of bowiugs and 
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crossings, the choristers, about twenty in number, dressed in the court 
uniform, taking up the * Ghospodi Pomilui, or * Lord have mercy on 
us,’ in strains which seemed hardly of this earth. ‘The priest then 
addressed the pale girl, whom we ascertained to be an orphan, marrying 
for a home, in an extempore exhortation upon the duties awaitine her, 
with a manner so gentle and persuasive, his full Russian flowing so 
harmoniously from his lips, that, though not comprehending a word, my 
attention was rivetted and my heart touched. The bridegroom. who 
stood without any discernible expression whatsoever on his countenance, 
received the same admonition in his turn; the priest, or pope, as they 
are termed in the Russian church, alternately putting on and off his 
high mitred cap, which, with his costly robes, gave him the air of a 
Jewish high-priest. ‘This concluded, the sacrament, here taken with 
the elements mixed, was administered, which, besides the sacred mean- 
ing in all Christian churches, on this occasion turther typities the cup ot 
human joy and sorrow, hencetorth to be shared by a married couple. 
Of this each partook alternately three times, and then kissed the book 
on the altar. ‘The attendants now brought torward two gilt crowns, 
which were received with reverence and many crossings by the priest, 
and two gentlemen in plain clothes advancing from the family party in 
which we had usurped a place, took the crowns, and the priest blessing 
the couple with their respective names of Anna Ivanoyna and Peter 
Nicolaiwitch, placed the one on the man’s head, and held the other over 
that of the girl, whose head-dress did not admit of a nearer approach. 
This latter, with her veil flowing from the back of her head, ler long 
white garments and pensive looks, seemed a fair statue beneath a golden 
canopy; while the poor man, encumbered with candle in one hand, the 
perpetual necessity of crossing himself with the other, and his stu- 
pendous head gear, looked quite a ridiculous object, and vainly attempt- 
ing to bow with his body, and keep his head erect, was near losing his 
crown several times. In this, however, lies the pith of the ceremony, 
so much so, that the Russian word to Marry is literally to crown. This 
pageantry continued some time, while copious portions of the Seriptures 
were read, holy water strewed around, and clouds of incense flung about 
the pair, their saints called upon to protect them, and, lastly, a solemn 
invocation addressed to the Almighty to bless these his children like 
Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Joseph and Mary, &e., te 
keep them like Noah in the ark, Jonas in the fish’s be lly. and the 
Hebrew captives in the fiery furnace; and, that tradition might not be 
omitted, to give them joy such as the Empress Helen felt on discovering 
the true cross. Then, taking a hand of each in his, the priest drew 
them, himsell walking backwards. and the crown-bearers follow ing in 
slow procession, three times round the altar. Now the erowns wer 
taken off, kissed three times by bride and bridegroom, the choristers 
ceased, the altar disappeared, and priests and attendants, retreating 
backwards to the chancel end, vanished behind the screen, and all was 
silent in a moment. 

‘Here you will conclude the ceremony terminated; so at least 
thought we, and so perhaps did the happy couple, who seemed well 
nigh exhausted; but now the ci-devant crown-bearers seized upon the 
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bride, hurried her to the screen which divides off the Holy of Holies in a 
Russian church, where she prostrated herself three times in rapid sue- 
cession before the pictures of two saints, touching the floor at each 
plunge audibly with her fair forehead, the exertion being so great that, 
but for the support of her attendants, she must have sunk. The gentle- 
man was left to prostrate himself unassisted, which done, each kissed 
the picture the requisite three times. And now the bridal party ad- 
vanced to congratulate—the bride’s tears flowed fast—a general kissing 
commenced, and we sounded a rapid retreat, for, in the crowd and con- 
fusion, it seemed very immaterial on whom this superabundance of 
caresses might alight. 

‘It is only just to say, that the whole ceremony was highly in- 
pressive, so much so as quite to overbalance the admixtures of 
Orientalisms and traditions which pervaded it. I should also add that 
marriage in Russia is entirely indissoluble; that no kind of relationship 
within the fifth degree is permitted; two sisters may not even marry 
two brothers; that more than three times no one can be united in 
wedlock, nor even that without previous fast and penance to qualify the 
sin; and that a priest can never marry a second tune; so that a 
priest’s wife is as much cherished as any other good thing that cannot be 
replaced.’ 

The third week in October had been fixed for our author's 
quitting Petersburg; but she was unfortunately detained until 
she had recovered trom a fever, which, sooner or later, attacks 
all southern-born sojourners. ‘The pyroskafls had now ceased 
plying to Reval; there were no diligences, and the distance was 
three hundred miles. At length the Baron S. procured her a 
trusty and responsible escort ina Russian courier, named Anton, 
who could speak, however, no language but his own. ‘The 
journey began on the 19th of November, for which her English 
clothing was laughed at, as being mere cobwebs against the cold ; 
it was therefore doubled and trebled; and thus equipped, this 
enterprising lady sallied forth into the wild waste of darkness and 
snow. ‘They first reached the town of Jamburg, and were just 
in time to cross the river Luga in a ferry-boat. ‘The next town 
they came to was Narva, celebrated in history for the victory 
Which Charles XLL, of Sweden, gained over Peter the Great. 
Here our traveller experienced some difficulties and troubles, 
owing to the officious curiosity of her otherwise friendly hostess 
and her visitors, to see and entertain an English guest. They now 
soon enter the province of Esthonia; and, at the station-house at 
Loop, she happens to spy an English clock, made in Fenchurch- 
‘treet, London, and discovers that the tenant himself had been 
In England, and could speak English. ‘The cold, all this while, 
Was intense, being cleven degrees below zcro, of Fahrenheit. At 
length, after a most fatiguing and lonesome travel, she arrives at 
her sister’s residence at Reval. There is no part, we think, of 
her peregrinations so calculated to excite a harrowing interest in 
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the reader as that of her journey from Petersburg to this place. 
A night-scene in a station-house, at which she stops on the 
route, and the moment when her courier, Anton, cries oy 

‘ Volki, (wolves) as the carriage was traversing an open plain 
skirted by forests, amid the dead silence of night, are especially 
subjects fitted for an artist. 

A few days atter her arrival, the family removed into the 
country, and a day’s journey through a richly-wooded landsc ‘ape 
brought them to a grand, crescent-shaped building, like the 
terraces in Regent’s Park. ‘ The richness of the puchitectar al 
ornaments—the beauty of the frescoes and painted ceilings—the 
olish of the many-coloured and marble-like parquétes—the 
beiahs, size, and proportion of the apartments, produced a tout 
ensemble of the utmost splendour, entirely independent of the aid 
of furniture.’ 

It appears from this lady’s account of the every day routine of 
families of this description, that there is no fixed hour for rising, 
but each individual suits his own pleasure in this respect. Break- 
fast is not here considered a meal; some take it standing, others 
smoking, and the children as often as not run off with their 
portion of butterbrods to devour it in comfort insome little niche, 
or wander about, in the act of mastication, from place to place. 
At one o'clock, an excellent, plentiful, and formal repast is 
served, generally preceded by wh it they call here Pruhstuck, or 
breakfast (the real breakfast on rising being simply termed cufe), 
which is looked upon as a herald—the dinner being in full 
view—to summon and encourage all the powers of relish and 
enjoyment. Accordingly, it consists of highly-spiced dishes, 
such as strong Swiss cheese, pickled fish, black pudding, and 
sausages washed down with a glass of potent liqueur, The 

cuisine 1s ieteiek upon a foundation of native dishes, one of 
which is of old-established custom, a kind of pudding made ot 
oatmeal, and called bre?, being. the same, we suspect, with the 
oatmeal porridge so common in the North of England. ‘This 
bret is sauced with an abundance of the richest cream, which 
indeed enters into a number of dishes, and is used with great 
liberality. Rye bread, slightly fermented, is of daily occurrence ; 
white bread being soniiieeel a delicacy little inferior to cake. 
The mode of waiting is the same as in Ge ‘rmany and France ; 
the dishes being carved at the sideboard, and carried round. 
‘Tea, at six, is a slight meal, the beve rage being of the finest de- 
scription ; but supper is a solemn repast of se veral courses, when 
so much is eaten that it is no wonder but little appetite survives 
for breaktast. 

Servants, of both sexes, it seems, are as numerous here as 
houses of the same rank in England; the one, it is true, with 
rusty coat and unblacked boots, but the other neat and tidy, 
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cenerally still in their village costume, Such, we are told, is the 
inconvenience of these thoroughfare houses, that the servant has 
no other passage from her working room to the kitchen than 
through the whole splendid suite of drawing-rooms. Here, as in 
all countries in an early stage of civilization, the women labour 
twice as. willingly and effectually as the men. We must pass 
over our author's description of the schafterei, or store-room of 
the baron’s lady, as also a very interesting picture of the volk- 
stube, or people's room. . _ 

The description of the baron’s farm-buildings, such as the 
sheep stable, the piggeries, and the garden, green-houses, &c., is 
equally interesting, and may be strongly recommended to the 
acricultural reader. We venture to say that many of these ap- 
purtenances are on a scale of magnitude and convenience, to 
which our own agriculturists, with all their means and emulous 
zeal tor cattle-breeding, can produce no parallel. 

Our traveller's remarks on the characteristics of forest scenery 
at this season of the year, and her account of a winter’s walk, 
when every tree was fringed, every stream stopped, and the 
crystal snow, lighting up into a delicate pink or pearly hue, or 
clistering with the brightest prismatic colours beneath the clear, 
low sun, reminds us of the onee-celebrated Ambrose Philips’s 
poetic * Winter-piece at Copenhagen, which Sir Richard Steele 
iserted and praised so highly in the ‘Tatler. The descriptive 
parallelism is strikingly observable in many places, not al as 
depicting vividly the phenomena visible during the time when— 

‘The face of nature’s in a rich disguise, 
And brightens every object to one’s eyes; 
And every shrub, and every blade of grass, 
And every pointed thorn seems wrought in glass ;’— 
but also as exhibiting the ‘face of nature’ under the effects of the 
thaw,— 
‘When, if a southern gale the region warm, 
And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 
The trackless scenes disperse in fluid air, 
And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear.’ 

Why Esthonia, whose Lutheran calendar has no jealous saints 
to regard, should continue in the old style, the neighbouring 
provinces of Livonia and Courland having already departed from 
", It were not easy to say. For this reason Christmas and New 
Year’s-day are not solemnized until twelve days after their recep- 
tion with other nations. Christmas is here treated as including 
three days, each being considered alike sacred, and all attended 
with general hilarity and visiting. Vor the first of these days, 
being the 6th of January, x. s., the lady and her friends were 
invited to a large assembly at the house of a neighbouring family. 
lo prepare for a dinner-party at a residence twelve wersts re- 
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moved, they had to commence their evening toilette at the 
unusual hour of eleven in the morning. 


‘ By twelve o'clock we were equipped; not without considera) 
apprehension, however, of being too late, nor were our movements 
now such as attend those tardy belles of our own country, who, having 
no fears of frost-bites or of lethargic stupor betore their eyes, skip into 
the carriage, and are whirled off betore the door is well clapped to, 
Here, on the other hand, just as my foot was descending very nimbly 
into the sledge, [ telt myself pulled back by my tender hoste , who, 
beneath the wools and furs of my outer habiliments, had espied a most 
unguarded satin shoe and silk stocking. [ was now hurried back 
again into the warm hall, where, before [ well knew what they were 
about, my feet were in the firm grasp of two buxom siniling Estonian 
handmaidens, the one pulling on a red worsted sock, the other a fur 
boot, and, in their hurry, reversing, and not mending the matter When 
they had found out the mistake, while a sweet laughing pair of eyes, 
gleaming from the depths of a fur collar, stood over me enjoying the 


joke. This necessary preamble finished, for the thermometer stood at 


5° of Fahrenheit, we seated ourselves, or rather sunk into the bed of 
down with which the seat and floor of the sledge were spread, when 
men-servants and maid-servants crowded zealously round to smoothe 
and told our cloaks firm about us; which done, several large loose down 
cushions were tumbled in, and tueked over our knees and down into 
every spare corner—a bear-skin drawn firm over all—and_ the leather 
finally looped tightly above. And now the coachman, a bearded 
Russian, with bare neck, and gray cloth coat of homespun wool, well 
stuffed beneath with a warm sheepskin, and indented at the ample 
waist with a belt of bright colours, threw one last look behind him to 
ascertain that his ladies were in their right place—bless him! we could 
not have stirred,—and a man-servant, in’ ponderous cloak, having 
mounted beside him, now gathered his round braided reins in a whole 
handtul together, and off set the four eager horses galloping abreast, 
like the steeds ina Roman car. ‘These sledges may be best under:tood 
as a shight barouehe, put upon soles instead of wheels, with long trans- 
verse poles to preventthem trom overturning, and stretchers of leather, 
like extended wings, in front to screen the traveller from. the shower 
of snow whieh fly from the horses’ hoofs. [It must not be sup- 
posed that sledging is here such smooth gliding work as it is gen rally 
represented ; on the contrary, a suceession of drifts, worn into deeper 
declivities and higher ascents by the continual tratlic, will subject you 
to a bumping kind of movement, which, in spite of your feather-bed 
casing, is neither convenient nor avreeable. Then suddenly the sledu 
declines a fathom deep on one side, and out flies the coachmans 
footman’s leg to act as an additional prop, and you lie comfortably 
cradled upon your half-suffocated companion, when, with a loud jingle 
of all four horses, the sledve is jerked out of the hole. and the traveller 
once more stuck upright. And then, perhaps, when the track becomes 
harrower, the outer horses are driven into the loose deep snow, anil 
one of them tumbles over head and ears into an invisible ditch, 
whence, his long traces giving him perfect liberty, he clambers out 
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again unassisted, shakes the snow from his sides, and snorts and 
stamps with the utmost impatience to be off again. The two centre 
deichsel pferde, or pole-horses, are fastened firmer, and the middle 
of the track being always the best, the most spirited of the baron’s 
stables are generally placed here, while the side horses take the luck 
of the road, jumping over loose drifts, or picking their way with their 
deheate feet over any road-side encumbrance, and, with their graceful 
necks and gleaming eyes at full liberty, are never frightened, and never 
at a loss to extricate themselves from any difficulty. ledges and walls 
are the destruction of sledging roads ; wherever there is a barrier, 
there the snow collects, and a line of battered fence, here the usual 
partition, will ruin the track—sunk ditches are the only mode of divi- 
sions advisable for snow countries. The intelligence of the coachman 
is no less surprising than that of his horses ; regardless of the summer 
line of road, he steers straight over bank, river, and morass, tor his 
object, and like a bird of passage, seldom misses the mark. ‘Thus it is 
that in the dull lone season of winter, when friends are most wanted, 
they are here brought closest together ; for the same morass which in 
summer is circumnavigated by a drive of twenty wersts, may in winter 
be crossed by one of half an hour's duration.’ 
Every Esthonian peasant occupies a certain portion of land, 
some more, some less. Every estate is parcelled out, the pro- 
prietor having a considerable portion under his own manage- 
ment; the rest being divided among the peasants, who, from 
time immemorial, have belonged to the land, and, till within the 
last few years, in the condition of serfs. ‘The same fields, there- 
tore, for which they formerly paid rent, limited only by the will 
of the herr, or lord, they now hold upon a tenure fixed by law. 
It appears from this lady’s statement, and indeed it has been 
stated by other authorities, that the act of enfranchisement in 
Esthonia has not as yet been productive of the advantages which 
might have been expected. In reference to this it may be urged, 
that the blessing of freedom was bestowed on the Esthonian 
peasant before he was in a condition to understand its import, 
though truly such a privilege is better given to a people too 
early than wrested by them too late; and besides, a state of 
freedom is that alone in which any class of human beings can 
ever arrive at the experimental knowledge and appreciation of 
its benefits. The emancipation of the peasants from their state 
of serfdom was long a favourite object with the Emperor Alex- 
ander; and it redounds to the credit of the provinces of Esthontia, 
Livonia, and Courland, that they were the first in the empire to 
coalesce with the late ezar by enfranchising their peasantry, for 
the execution of which, however, though the act passed in Alex- 
ander’s lifetime (and he died in 1825), the ukase did not issue 
until 1828, under the present sovereign. 
‘One characteristic consequence of this emancipation,’ says our 
author, —and the passage may tend to throw some light on the 
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origin of surnames in general,—* was the adoption of fi wmily names by 
the peasants, who hithe rto, like the Russian sert, Jiad been de. ivnated 
only by his own and his father’s baptismal appellatives. This acces. 
sion of dignity was conferred only a tew years back, when it cost the 
lord and lady no little trouble and invention to hunt Up the re eqenite 
number and variety of names for the tenants of their estates. Phe 
ventleman took the dic tionary, the lady, Walter Scott, for re em aa 
with us it would have been the Bible—and homely German words 
were given, or old Scottish names revived, which may one di: ay perplex 

a genealogist. ‘The worst of it was, these poor creatures were ve ry 
diffic ult to please, and many a& young man who went away happy with 
his new family dis tinetion returned the next day with a sheepish look, 
owning that his lady had put him out of conceit of it, and that he 
would trouble the erra (the Estonian corruption of Pd tu: provide 
him with another, not seldom ending by begging leave to adopt the 
aristocratic, unsullied, sixteen or thirty-two quartered name of the 
count or baron under whom he served. But, however liberal of his 
neighbours’ names, the Estonian noble is in no hurry to bestow his 
own; far trom running the risk of such vile identity, he does not even 
allow the peasant the same national appellation which countrymen of 
the same soil, whether high or low, generally wear alike. ‘The aristo- 
erat is an Esthlinder,* the peasant an F'sthe.* The noble’s wite is a 


fran, the peasant’s a web, and any transposition of these terms would 


he deemed highly insulting.’ 


ur traveller visited the village church, a few miles distan 
Our t lI ted tl llage churel tew miles distant 
from her superb dwelling, and the scene she witnessed is so 
pecuhar, and so well described, that we must be excused an- 


other extract. 


‘ Tlere we found the peasant’s sledges standing in double rows as 
thick alone the read as the earriages before the Opera-honse at a 
morning concert; and, entering through a dense crowd, smelling 
strongly of their sheep-skin habiliments and the smoky atmosphere in 
which ‘they live, we mounted a gallery to a pew reserved for the 
family, whence we looked down upon a platform of human heads of 
every variety of rich blondes and browns ; blacks there were but few, 
and grays none at all; though of wrinkles, failing limbs, and other 
‘igus of age, there was a premature profusion. The service, whieh 
was in Estonian, had commenced ; and, after the first careless wonder 
with which you listen to a new language subsided, my eyes busied 
themselves with what was around them. 

‘The men were all on one side, their long hair, untouched by 
seissars since their birth, divided down the centre of the head, and 
flowing on their shoulders; the women on the other, with high helmet- 
shape dc: aps of every variety of bright colour, their gay ribbons and 
bright locks streaming promiscuously from beneath ; or sometimes all 
this lowly vanity covered with a white hankerehief, whieh, disposed ina 


The orthography of these words shews that, for our previous remark as 
to the propriety of writing #sthonia, and not Es tonia, we have, among 
others, even the lady’s own authority. 
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hand aeross the forehead, and falling in ample tolds down the checks, 
ennobled many a homely set of features. Beauty there was but little ; 
here and there a young rosy cheek and bright eye shot through the 
crowd, but the generality were plain rather than ugly. The first 
impression On the mind of this dense crowd of attentive poor was 
almost painful, Our Saviour’s audience were only the poor; and 
amonest the silent, listening throng who stood, each leaning with 
clasped hands upon his foremost neighbour's shoulder—here and there 
a child held aloft above the erush of limbs—while a row of sick and 
decrepit beings, ugly, abject, yet venerable, lying on mattresses in 
every picturesque form, occupied the centre, and IHebrew-dressed 
heads and apostolic countenances crowded around—you missed only 
the Divine aspect from this ready-made and most touching picture. 
The women were chiefly in sheepskins or wolfskins, with gay bands 
round their waists, the men in the same, or in a coarse brown cloth, 
with rows of silver buttons down the breast. The scene was enlivened 
by the presence of a bride, in other words a fiancée, who, at the pub- 
lication of her bans, has the enviable privilege of appearing betore 
the public in every rag and ribbon which it ever entered the head of 
any Estonian Madge Wildfire to desire, being literally loaded with all 
the ribbons, handkerehiefs, and petticoats, which herself or her neigh- 
hours can muster; only the outer edge of each, in the insolence of her 
wealth, being visible, till the bride looks like the walking pattern-book 
of the hirchsyrel, or parish, and the admiring swain views at one elance 
both his companion and her wardrobe for life. But the head is more 
particularly the centre of attraction, the helmet-shaped cap on these 
veeasions being stuck full of flowers, ribbons, scraps of tailors’ cabbage, 
peacocks’ feathers, and, in short, all the sweepings of the baron’s man- 
sion, like an over-garnished shape of blanemange ; while the young 
lady, oppressed alike by her feelings and her finery, keeps every tag 
in perpetual quiver, and hardly dares to lift up her heated countenance 
from her panoply of garments. 

‘The service, to our ideas, was by no means impressive, being little 
ore than a suecession of monotonous psalm-singing in a minor key, 
sustained by the congregation, after which the clergyman, a spare- 
looking gentleman with a very long nose, and [should be imelined to 
think, a very cold one,—for the churches are not heated, and the ther- 
mometer kept its average of 10° of Fahrenheit,—delivered a sermon, 
leaning with Knox-like energy over the edge of the pulpit, and at the 
full streteh of his voice: for the congregation, who otherwise were 
devotion itself} and would not have disturbed him by a whisper, took 
no account of coughs, sneezes, blowing noses without the aid of pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and other little noises, including now and then a stout 
squall from a baby, and as loud a hush from the mother, till the 
preacher’s voice was sometimes drowned. ‘The church itself was a 
hie avy, ancient building, with simply groined roof, gay hedizened altar, 
and whitewashed wall behung with tin urns and armorial bearings. 
Before the conclusion of the sermon a contribution was levied, with 

long pole and bag at end, as elsewhere, into which kopecks of all 
Weights and sizes tumbled ; upon which the clergyman retreated to the 
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altar, and facing the audience, chanted a few sentences ina hich key. 
This was the signal for dismissal; the solid mass stirred, and broke lip 
into hundreds of fragments ; the reeking church was abandoned ; ce) 
recognised his own little sledge and horse among multitudes whic), 
seemed cast in the same mould ; poles stuck, rope-reins entangled. 
bells jingled, and voices scolded and laughed alternately ; and in 
five minutes the whole congregation were scouring away across the 
country.’ 


The Lutheran clergymen are barely kept on what an English- 
man would call a respectable footing. They are paid in kind 
by the landholders and the peasants, though in neither case to 
above a fiftieth of the produce of their lands. He has also an 
allotment of glebe-land. For a marriage in the upper classes, he 
receives fifty roubles; for administering the sacrament, twenty- 
five, while the peasants bring their fifty copecks. In all respects 
the pastor's life is no sinecure. He has to attend the call of his 
poor parishioners, scattered frequently over a circumference of a 
hundred wersts,* while twice m the year all the boys and girl, 
in the parish assemble for three weeks under his roof, to be 
instructed and examined previous to confirmation. The clergy- 
men, of whom there is only one order, are here ordained by 
three fellow pastors, the livings being in the gift of the landed 
proprietors of the Airchspiel, before whom, as in the case of some 
English dissenters, the various candidates preach for preference, 
and are elected accordingly, 

In ancient times the Esthonians worshipped almost as many 
gods as there were objects in nature and aims in life; at the 
same time they had a superior and invisible deity, called /iaon- 
mal, whose name was transferred to the God of Christianity, and 
has descended to the present day. The primeval attempts to 
win them over from idolatry were accompanied with acts of the 
greatest selfishness and cruelty. The Danes were the principal 
perpetrators of these atrocities, who, at length, in spite of much 
opposition, established their power, and the Esthonianus were 
obliged to submit to the yoke of several Roman-catholic bishops: 
and the whole catalogue of extortion, rapacity, and crime of the 
papal dominion, was here seen in stronger colours, from the utter 
want of civilization. Under these circumstances, it is not sul 
prising that the Esthonians made no progress in religious know- 
ledge, being very alert in purchasing indulgences at small prices, 
but in seeret returning to the gods of their forefathers by many 4 
secluded rock or lonely lake. | 

Meanwhile time was advancing, and as early as 1524 the new 
doctrines of Luther began to be known, and they spread rapidly 
among the lower orders ; not, however, from any conviction of the 


* A Russian werst is a little more than three-quarters of an English mile. 
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superiority of this new form of worship, but from an utter and 
constantly mainte ained indifference to the old, and an apathy to 
all inquiry, arising from their helpless state of servitude. The 
change, however, did not benefit the poor serfs; they soon dis- 
covered that the old enemy had only returned under a new face : 
religious instruction was as far from them as ever. Meanwhile 
alternate civil war and pestilence drove even these pastors from 
their abodes, and the serf’s condition was more miserable than 
ever. Luther, it is true, sent a pastor to Reval, with a letter of 
recomme ndation written by himself and Mel: ancthon, which still 
exists in the church archives; but Reval was a distinet colony, and 
had no influence beyond its anal So late as 1654 some peasants 
endeavoured to revive the worship of their ancient deities; and 
their old pagan sabbath, the Thursday, is still held holy by many. 
In short, it was not until Esthonia was sately gathe red under the 
Russian see ptre that there was any regular succession of church 
ministry ; since when, the establishment, such as it is, has been 
maintained in outward peace and order, the peasants have been 
instructed, and are become the zealous chureh-goers which the 
above extract represents them. 

We had intended to have touched upon several more of the 
topies contained in these interesting volumes, more particul: arly 
on the social and domestic peculi ities of the Esthonians, but 
our limits warn us to desist. There are in the book a few 
opinions and averments which might, indeed, furnish matter for 
controversy, but we have neither space nor desire at the present 
moment to enter upon it,” so gratified have we been with the 
veneral spirit and) tenour of the work : and with no part of it do 
our own sentiments better accord than with the statements, as 
they incidentally arise (for we are assured of their truth), of the 
whole train of facts, arguments, and observations, which lead the 
oitted writer to close he ‘r performance with the announcement of 
her reluctant convic tion, that, ‘at this present time, Russia is the 
country where the learned man w: astes his time, the patriot breaks 
his heart, and the rogue prospers. 


* We think the getting up of the work would have been improved had the 
Writer condescended to favour the reader with a sight of the various like- 
nesses and sketches, which she mentions as having taken of different indi- 
viduals and scenes: for instance, of the handsome peasant, described in the 
uinth Letter, whose physiognomy and costume were taken to represent his 
Class ; of the interesting and beautiful Jewess, portrayed in Letter thirteenth ; 
the sketch of Castle Lode; and of a subject in akrug at the Fleck Leal, 
mentioned in Letter sixteenth, &c. &c. 
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Art. ILL. Jlistorical Memorials relating to the Independents or Con- 
yregationalists : from their Rise to the Restoration of the Monarchy, 
1660, Benjamin Hanbury. Vol. IL. London: Fisher and Co. 


Tur struggles of the early Independents, though admitted by 
all competent and impartial historians to have exercised & Inost 
important influence upon the constitution and liberties of Eng- 
land, are to this hour scarcely known to the British public, and 
but ill appreciated even by those who have succeeded to their 
principles. If Lord Bolingbroke’s apothegm ‘that history is 
philosophy teaching by example’ be worth anything, then this 
portion of her instructions has been long and grossly disregarded 
by her pupils. If the constitution, which is so applauded by all 
parties, owes its chief excellences to the principles and the courage, 
the constancy and the martyr-spirit of the little band of patriots, 
who, single-handed amidst confederated hosts of bigots and 
tyrants, achieved our liberties,—-then let posterity, basking under 
their vines and fig-trees, none daring to make them afraid, count 
it no indignity to listen to the unpretending narrative of their 
conflicts and their sufferings. 

The Reformation was forced on by the unbearable oppressions 
and abominations of pretenders to a patent Christianity, and the 
doctrines of Independency were but the legitimate issues of that 
inquiry which the Reformation broached and justified. ‘The 
reformers said to the papists, ‘We appeal unto Caesar ;’ but 
when the thorough Reformers, in their turn, said, *'To Cesar 
shalt thou go, they recalled their appeal, and wished to stop 
short at the church. The argument was tough and noisy among 
both divines and statesmen. It extended through many tedious 
years, and became implicated with secular polities. Power in 
the state, and authority in the church, were exerted to the 
uttermost to silence the ery for liberty of conscience, to repress 
the unrestrained exercise of public worship, and to curtail the 
licence to act out the precepts of that holy volume which the 
Reformation had made free to all. This public liberty to use 
the book seemed essential to complete the boon which the state 
had conferred. But the church, which had been from the firs! 
jealous of this enfranchisement of the sacred volume, and only 
yielded to it from dire necessity, resisted to the last the entran- 
chisement of human nature, with the independent right to hear, 
and conscientiously obey, the heavenly voice. Long indeed, 
and desperately, did the ecclesiastical council maintain its iron 
yoke, and heart-rending is the tale of the cruelties it intlicted on 
many of the noble assertors of human rights. Yet nothing could 
subdue the courage nor exhaust the patience of the high-minded 
men, who said, ‘You have given us the Bible, give us tie liberty 
to use it:’ for surely it was no boon, but a cruel mockery, to 
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jossess the former and be denied the latter. In this protracted 
and memorable struggle, not for their own party but for man- 
kind, the Independents were the leaders. What they aceom- 


plished remains, and is now the universal boast of Englishmen _ 
the glory of our constitution—never, we trust, to be tarnished by 
any retrograde movement. 

The wonder is, that the Independents, at that period incon- 
siderable as a religious body, should have been able to work out so 
clearly the doctrine of religious liberty for themselves, and that, 
in defiance of all the formidable powers arrayed against it, they 
should have worked it so effectually into the heart of the con- 
stitution, and even into the heart of the people, that neither 
Chureh nor State, nor both of them combined, have ever been 
able to work it out again, though repeated and unwearied 
attempts, open and covert, have not been wanting to this end. 

The entire history of the growth of religious liberty in’ this 
country is peculiar and intensely interesting, not only in its 
relation to human nature and religion, but in its bearing upon 
our national character, our secular prosperity, and the pre- 
eminent rank and influence our country has attained among 
the nations of the earth. 

The period from the full establishment of Protestantism sown 
to the enthronement of the house of Brunswick is altogether one 
of the most remarkable, not only in our own history, but in that 
of any Kuropean nation. It presents to view, first, the fact of 
a nation asserting and effecting its own religious freedom as 
against a universally dominant, and dogmatizing, and persecuting 
church, and then refusing to concede to cach of its subjects 
severally what it had achieved for the whole collectively ; which 
Was essentially only casting off a foreign yoke to impose a do- 
mestic one, searecely one whit easier or lighter; secondly, it 
presents the unnatural anomaly of the two great sections of the 
Protestant family—the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians— 
the former possessing the southern and larger portion of the 
empire, and the latter holding nearly undisturbed possession of 
the northern portion, struggling to the death for the sovereignty 
over each other, and for the extinetion of their respective sys- 
tems, which was neither more nor less than attempting to re- 
establish the Popery they had all conspired to overthrow ; and, 
thirdly, we have the extraordinary, the splendid fact of a handful 
ot men coming in between these contending parties, and so 
managing their reasonings, so timing their movements, and 
Watching the conjunctures, as to disarm both the other bodies 
of their power, and permanently imparting to our constitution 
a spirit of tolerance and of liberty, which has been gradually 
working improvement, till it has nearly exterminated every 
trace ot ecclesiastical oppression and intolerance. When we 
VOL. XI, x 
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ay nearly, our readers will understand that, though we admit the 
ath of religious liberty to have been great and elorious, we by 
no means intend to intimate that it is complete, nor can we ever 
do so while any one party of religionists can commit the moral 
wrong, the re ligious outrage, of taxing all others for their OWh 
spiritual benefit, nor while the state guarantees advantages to 
one sect which it denies to others. Yet, in comparison with the 
condition of nonconformists under the first establishment of 
Protestantism in this realm, we may say that almost every 
shackle is broken, and that those which remain must finally 
yield to advancing knowledge and improvement. 

* There is one fact respec ting the history of Independence y, and 
another fact respecting Episcopalianism, which we recommend 
our readers to notice. Concerning Independency, as a system of 
church government most extensiy ely upheld, we beg to state that 
it has nearly superseded Presbyterianisin, which was once pow- 
erful in E neland, next to the Establishment. There are Scottish 
P) esbyterians resident in England who maintain the church go- 
vernment of their mother country, and, of course, these we 
except ; but there is no such thing as E neli: sh Pre sbyteri: anisin, 
signifying by that term a_ specific platform of ecclesiastical 
polity, remaining in England. ‘Those few skeletons which hy- 
pocritically assume the garb and wear the superscription of 
presbytery, are, for the most part, as independent of exterior 
church government as Independency itself. The Independents, 
if we include i in that term the Baptists, who are identical with 
those who conventionally inherit the name in everything but 
the rite of baptism, have been steadily and gradually increasing 
from their rise to the present day, and are now more numerous 
and more efficient than at any former period. Portions of: their 
creed are creeping into other bodies, and even the Puseyites are 
so far Independents that they teach the essential independency 
of the church, though they never have sanctioned, and certainly 
never will sanction, “by their writings, that definition of a church 
given in the Nineteenth Article, ‘ A congregation of faithful 
(believing) men;’ yet, be it observed, they have solemnly sworn 
they believe i it. 

Independency of the Christian church in reference both to the 
state, and to all other Christian associations, in the important 
matter of government and administration, is demonstrably the 
doctrine of the New Testament, and confes sedly the practice of 
the earliest, that is, the : apostolic Christians. We know not the 
historian, ecclesiastical or secular, that has denied it; all the 
most celebrated, including even the earliest Fathers, have ¢x- 
pressly stated the fact. 

Independency, therefore, viewed in its history in this country, 
is but an attempt to revive the primitive ¢ discipline ; : it is as old 
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s the apostolie ave, and as secure in its foundations as Chris- 
ti: ianity itself. Its ini, 2 since its revival, shews that it has been 
as benignant in its influence upon society, the nation, and re 
manity, as salutary to the chureh and the world. It has had ; 
hard struggle to maintain, like the gospel itse ‘If, against the 
pride, worldliness, and ambition of ecclesiastics, on the one 
cide: and, on the other, against the inditlerence, acquiescenc e, 
and suecumbency of the professe ‘dly religious community; and 
‘t now has before it, probably, a no less arduous strugele against 
the reviving spirit of the papacy and the thre atening: ‘attitude of 
the hier archy. If it has not a second time He achieve, it will 
certainly have to defend, the dearest rights o f humanity, and 
the most precious truths of the gospel, against that antichrist 
whieh has already grown to giant mieht in the Established 
Church. May the Independents of the present and coming 
generation prove themselves no unworthy sons and successors 
to those patriots whose deeds of glory and heroism the volume 
before us records. It is becoming increasingly manifest that 
the burden of maintaining consiste nt and unflinching Protestant- 
ism, as at the first, so now again, must rest with the men who, 
like youthful David, may be despised i in their father’s house, and 
by all their brethren, but to whom the Lord of lat Inay, not- 
withstanding, decree the honour of delivering Israel by those 
simple weapons, the sling and the smooth stones from the brook, 
which the antichristian Goliath may affect to despise. Those 
who can use the Bible skilfully have little cause to fear either the 
Puseyites or the Pope. And if all the Church of England clergy 
should become openly, what many of them have long been 
covertly, unquestionable Papists , the cause of the gospel will 
advance without them, while they will the more evidently identify 
themselves with that old apostasy which ‘the Lord will destroy 
by the breath of his mouth, and consume with the brightness of 
his coming,’ 

But the second fact which we have to recommend to the atten- 
tion of our readers relates to Episcopalianism, Ever since its 
establishment in these realms, it has been intolerant, uniformly 
and inecurably intolerant; an enemy to every extension of re- 
ligious liberty ; a friend to arbitrary power, except when itself was 
threatened, and then it never hesitated to lift its crest above the 
crown, As an ecclesiastical body, it possessed, at first, great and 
dangerous power, which, as long as it was alle, it exerted against 

all who refused submission to its dogmas. Most happily, its 
teeth have been extracted pare by one; but its intolerant dispo- 
‘ition remains unchanged, and will continue to be so as long as 
itis permitted to wield the sceptre and enrich itself with the 
treasures of this world. It has never been friendly to human 
liberty; has never originated a single generous measure for the 
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enfranchisement of British subjects, with that liberty of eoy- 
science which genuine Protestantism asserts, and without whieh 
accountableness Is impossible, It has aped, trom first to last, the 
tyrannical domination of the papacy ; carried itself with the airs 
ofa pope towards all its brethren of the Reformation, and that it 
has not continued to enact the bloody tragedies of the papacy to 
the present time, as i began in its youthful days, has been owine 
tu the progress of dissent, and the eradual influence of tolerant 
principles in the legislature. The insufferable arrogance, the 
ridiculous assumptions, and the absurd pretensions to exclusive- 
hess, long the characte risties ofa large portion of this P rotestaut 
hier ‘archy, hut only now and then made prominent, as in vata 
days, and betore large clerical assemblies, are hheionne in. these 
times the most conspicuous attributes of the clergy en misse. 

The measureless absurdity of a Protestant church, whose ve r\ 
foundation is dissent-—the right to think and to interpret for 
themselves, in defiance of the clear authority of the church out 
of which they came—the prodigious solecism of at once claiming 
for themselves what the ‘y deny to Rome, and of refusing to dis- 
senters from their church the same right as she exercise din east- 
ing off the yoke of the oppressor, one would think must inevitab ly 
ma: ake them smile in one another's faces, when they cast aside 
their robes of office, and meet in frie nndly association to talk over 
their genealogy from St. Peter, their exclusive commission from 
heaven, and their sacramental grace. But they might enjoy the 
comfortable and convenient legend of the church-nur: ery, unidis- 
turbed by us, were it not that these are the very doctrines that 
endanger, first, the liberties of the nation; and, secondly, the 
souls of the people. 

Eeclesiastical assumptions uniformly tend to arbitrary power; 
and the entire history of the church of England proves it. Hence 
issues an imperious call upon the public for vigilanee at the 
present moment. With a church corrupted to its very core I 
the popish dogmas, denying the right of private judgment anil 
of individual conscience, claiming the exclusive charter of heaven 
lor their church, their worship, and their sacraments, and consign- 
ing their brother Protestants to uncovenanted mere ys which, so 
far as we can understand the phrase, is intended to signify hope- 
less dammation, and with a government not the most ¢ snlighte ned 
and liberal England ever enjoyed, with an aristocracy ong 
devoted to one nth. and yet as ignorant of its real character : 
Hottentots, and, fin: uly, with a House of Commons become tM 
mere append: we to the lords of the soil, what may not be at- 
tempted ? Let all our readers who may have seen them, re- 
member the awful, the gratuitous CURSES which a clerical member 
ot Oxtord hes recently published, in the name of his chureh, 

against all English, Scotch, and Jrish—yea, and foreign, dis- 
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centients fromthe Chureh of England; Ict this, with a thousand 
other auguries, stand as an index to the spirits of the men whose 
principles are spreading with the velocity of railroads almost into 
every village church, and which are to be heard nearly mm every 
sermon delivered in Church of England pulpits, and then let an 
anticipation be formed of the probable issue of these things. 

To what do the present aspects in Church and State point but 
to ecclesiastical domination and arbitary power? ‘That the 
people of England will ever yield their hard-earned liberties 
either to tyrants in the State or tyrants in the Church, we do 
not believe; but that strenuous attempts will be made, and are 
already designed, there can be no doubt. Liberty of conscience 
and private judgment are openly denounced on every side by the 
clergy: not the will to curb dissenting worship is wanting, but 
the opportunity and the power. The men who decry such liberty 
as schism, and such dissent as sin, would feel no seruple of con- 
sclenee mn calling for the aid of the civil power to enable them to 
destroy it at a blow, and, doubtless, there are hereditary legislators 
who would gladly concede it. ‘There is, then, abundant reason 
for arousing the friends of liberty of all denominations. A de- 
termined combination of all the advocates of freedom of con- 
science aid of the gospel was never more loudly and urgently 
demanded than at the present moment. The Chureh of England, 
long kept at bay by the fetters of the State on the one hand, and 
the growth of dissenting principles on the other, has now wrought 
itself up to a spirit of daringand desperation ; its eye looks up to 
a pinnacle of tyranny and domination ; and the public safety re- 
quires, as in the case of all maniacs, that suitable resi riints should 
forthwith be employed. The cry has long been sounded forth 
‘The chureh is in danger ;’ but surely now there is cause enough 
to shout through the land, with the voice of an archangel, * The 
people are in danger? Englishmen, look to your liberty of con- 
‘clence and freedom of worship, and enfranchised Bibles; for the 
Church of England has adopted the sliding scale, and while she 
is sliding back to Rome take good heed to yourselves and your 
children! Wold fast your liberty wherewith Christ has made you 
Iree ; be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage, which the 
lndependents of former ages broke from off your necks; suffer 
not all the hierarchies and churches upon earth to deliver you up 
again to star chambers, high commissions, and ecclesiastical courts. 

But we must terminate these remarks which, though not un- 
seasonable, may run to inconvenient length. Our subject is the 
History, or rather Memorials for a Ilistory of the Independents. 
he subject is implicated with the church history of our coun- 
try, from the rise of the Reformation to the present day. It is 
even remarkable, that the germs of Independency are to be found 
In Wicliffe, and most of the precursors of the Reformation. The 
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entire history of the principle has yet to be written. Mr. Han- 
bury’s work, ‘ot which the present forms the second volume, to be 
followed and completed by a third, is one of prodigious researeh 
and labour. ‘The indefatigable industry, patient eXamination, 
and careful analysis of innumerable works of controve rsial theo- 
logy, displayed by this author, place him in the very first rank of 
collectors; while the species of running notes and comments, in 
the character of expletives and conjunctions, serve not merely the 
purpose of directing attention to the chief points of arzument, 
hut shew the critical acumen and an: lytical powers of the author, 
He seems to be equally at home and at ease in every part of the 
dusty road of ecclesias stical controve rsy ; he has wormed his way 
not only i into, but literally through and through, we might almost 
say, every existing pamphlet, volume, and tract, and many which 


oe few persons had ever heard of, and no one but himself 


as ever read, belonging to that most prolific age of authors and 
controvertists. Ile has: selected the most important passages trom 
writers on both sides, and shews becoming ardour and fairness in 
admitting either defects in argument or breaches of Christian 
charity and good temper by his own party. From the very na- 
ture of the work. as a continuous exhibition of a long and keen 
controversy upon church government and toleration, it is not easy 
to find extracts suitable to our pages. The following portion of 
the controversy between Heylyn and Burton will pe rh: aps amuse 
and instruct our readers. It will be observed that He ylyu was 
Abp. Laud’s journeyman, employed to write up the highest chureh 
principles, to defend arbitrary power, and to write down dis- 
senters of every class. Burton was the bold and uncompromising 
assailant of tyranny in allits forms, and the generous defender of 


human rights, i in the vindication of whic h. he braved all the 
severities of persecution. 


‘Your first exception is against the oath ea offic’ io” Theylyn 
TP of this oath, borrowed chie fly from Dr. Cosin, as he acknow- 
ledges, we are relieved, h: appily, from introducine. We insert only 
this passage, ‘In sueh cases (causes) as principally do concern the 
high commission, it hath not been thought fit to admit counsel for 
drawing up an answer unto the articles objected ; _ better to avoid 


delays, and that foul palliating of schisms and err 


s. which might 
thenee arise.’ 


We are indebted to He ylyn for aalee out the secret 
from its prison-house: but it is our happiness to be able to how, 
beyond cavil, that the men who, like Burton, and ‘some that hed, 
what Heylyn calls, ‘as evil will to the chureh as he, in Queen Lliza- 
beth’s time,” have proved themselves to be some of Britain's best 
champions for cons titutional liberty > which the eclebrate: eX j ev ut 
of * The Laws of England’ (Blackstone ) thus eertific "The ‘sah mical 
doctrines of purges ition, wherel by the party s were oblieed to answer 
upon oath to any matter, however criminal, that might be oh jected 
against thei, though long ago overruled in the court of Chancery, 
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the genius of English law having broke through the bondage imposed 
on it by its clerical chancellors, and asserted the doctrines ot judicial 
as well as civil liberty, continued to the middle of the last century to 
be upheld by the spiritual courts, when the legislative was obliged 
to interpose to teach them a lesson of similar moderation.’ This his- 
torical testimonial releases us also from noticing correlate ‘exceptions,’ 
slurred over or quibbled at by Heylyn ; who finishes this, his first 
chapter, occupied chiefly upon Burton’s Apology, *‘ wherein is nothing 
to be found but poor surmises ;’ and yet, notwithstanding this unpro- 
fitable labour, Heylyn tells Burton, ‘I am resolved to dissect you 
thoroughly, and lay you open to the world, which hath so long been 
seduced by you! How the vaunting anatomist succeeded will be 
shown. 

‘Hitherto it should seem that Heylyn has been wasting his labour; 
for, continuing to follow his calling, as in duty bound, he commences 
his second chapter, with a sentence of depravation, ‘declining’ from an 
‘apology’ that was fell of weakness, unto a ‘sermon, or rather a 
Pasquil, far more full of wickedness! After exhibiting various corus- 
cations of a heated imagination, and having warned Burton of that 
‘calamity’ which ‘is now like to fall upon him,—*‘ Now,’ exclaims 
Heylyn, ‘for the method of your sermon, I mean to call it so no 
more, though you observe no method in it!’ The passages ‘ therein, 
either of scandal or sedition, I shall reduce,’ so he goes on, ‘especially 
unto these two heads, those which reflect upon the King’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, and those that strike directly against the Bishops 5 ane 

‘*Tirst tor the king ; you may remember what I told you was the 
Puritan tenet; that kings are but the ministers of the commonwealth, 
and that they have no more authority than what is given them by the 
people. This, though you do not say expressly, and in ferminis, yet 
you come very near to it, to a tantamount, finding great fault with 
that unlimited power which some give to kings ; and also with that 
absolute obedience which is exacted of the subject. ... Finally, you 
reckon it among the ‘innovations’ wherewith you charge the prelates, 
mn point of doctrine, that they have laboured to make a change in the 
doctrine of obedience to superiors; setting man so in God’s throne, that 
all obedience to man must be absolute, without regard to God and con- 
science, whose only rule is the word of God.’ . 

“*Now, sir, I pray you, what are you, or by what spirit are you 
guided, that you should find yourself aggrieved at ‘ unlimited power,’ 
which some of better understanding than yourself have given to kings ? 
or (that you should) think it any ‘innovation’ in point of doctrine, in 
case the doctrine of obedience to our superiors be pressed more home 
of late than it hath been formerly ? 

‘* Your ‘reprehension’ is of those that so advance man’s ordinances 
and commandments, as though they be contrary to Ged’s law and the 
fundamental laws of the state, yet press me n to obedience to them, 


ae lustance is of one which was shrewdly threatened .... for re- 
~ to do that whieh was not agreeable’ to the word of God, namely, 
“* refusing *to read the Book for Sports. .... So, then, the case ts 
this : 


| the king permits his people honest recreations on the Lord's 
may, according as had been accustomed, till you and your accomplices 
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had eried it down, with orders to the bishops to see his * declaration 
published in the churches of their several dioceses respectively.” This 
* publication’ you conceive to be repugnant to God's word, though none 
but a few factious spirits so conceived it, and that your doctrine of the 
Sabbath be contrary to all antiquity and modern churches; and, there- 
fore, by your rule, they do very well that retuse to publish it. It js 
true, indeed, in all things that are directly contrary to the law of God, 
and such as carry in them a plain and manifest impiety, there is no 
question to be made but it is better ‘to obey God’ than man ; but, 
when the matter chiefly resteth either in misapplying or misunder- 
standing the word of God—a fault too incident to ignorant and unstable 
men, and to none more than to your disciples, and their teachers, 
too,—or that the word of God be made a property, like the Pharisees’ 
corban, to justify your disobedience unto kings and princes; your rule 
is then as false as your action (is) faulty. 

‘* Since you are so much grieved at the ‘ unlimited power, as you 
please to call it, which some give to kings, will you be pleased to know 
that kings do hold their crowns by no other tenure than Det gratia; and 
that whatever power they have, they have from Ged, by whom ‘kings 
reign, and princes decree justice.’ 

‘* But you go further yet, and tell us of some things the king cannot 
do ; and, that there is a power which the king hath not. What is it, 
say you, that the king cannot do? Marry! you say he cannot insti- 
tute new rites and ceremonies with the advice of his commissioner: 
ecclesiastical, or the metropolitan, according as some ‘ plead’ trom the 
Act of Parliament before the Communion Book! Why so? Ah, say 
we too, Why so! And now let the reader see wherein lies not accord- 
ance, but disaccordance, between Heylyn’s statement and Burton's, 
Having shown ‘ wherein the Prelates’ endanger a division between the 
king and his subjects, Burton asks, * But upon what grounds is all this 
What authority do they show for these outrages? The King! That is 
answered before, by his solemn protestations to the contrary. But 
they plead the Act of Parliament for Uniformity, before the Commu- 
nion Book, wherein is reserved a power to the queen, * with advice of 
her commissioner, or of the metropolitan, to ordain and publish further 
ceremonies or rites as may be most for the advancement of God's glory, 
the edifying of his church, and the due reverence of Christ’s holy 
mysteries and sacraments.’ Hereupon they ground all their innova- 
tions. But, for this ; first, observe that this clause of the Act is limited 
to Queen Elizabeth, and not extended to her successors of the crown ; 
they are still expressed.’ A fairer specimen of priesteraft for shifting an 
odium from the shoulders of the ‘ holy hierararchy’ upon the king's, 
than that presented by Burton, cannot be expected to be produced. 
His charge is, that the prelates have availed themselves of a defunct 
statutable authority to cover their innovations beneath the king’s 
name ; although, as he shows, the king cannot exercise any authority 
derivable from that statute ; thus leaving the force of his argument 
against the prelates, augmented by a proof of the illegality of their 
doimus. ; | 

** Heylyn labours again, in his third chapter particularly, to turn 
the brunt of Burton’s argument from the bishops upon the king + argu 
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ing still that everything done in the king's name, was rather the act 
of those about him and under him. For a dexterous way of evading a 
point, and a determination that the scandal of this Book of Sports 
should lie upon King James, although it was drawn up by Bishop 
Morton, mark Heylyn’s ‘ sounding brass,’ where he tells Burton, ‘ You 
laya scandal on the dead who are now laid to sleep in the bed of peace, and 
tell us of that prince of blessed memory, King James, that the said Book 
of Sports ‘was procured, compiled, and published in the time of his pro- 
evess into Scotland, when he was more than ordinavily merrily disposed.’ 
When he was ‘ more than ordinarily merrily disposed? Good Sir, your 
meaning? Dare you conceive a base and disloyal thought, and not 
peak it out ; for all that ‘ rappnoia’ which you so commend against 
kings and princes ? Leave you so fair a face with so foul a sear ; and 
make that peerless prince, whom you and yours did blast with daily 
libels when he was alive, the object of your puritanical—ay, aud un- 
charitable scotts, now he is deceased? Unworthy wretch! whose 
greatest and most pure devotion had never so much heaven in it as his 
ereatest mirth! Sage and disinterested reproof, from the pen of a 
chaplain to two monarehs, and to an archbishop to boot !’—pp. 6—9. 


The great excellence of these Memorials is that they afford the 
reader a thorough insight into the controversies of the time, 
presenting the analysis of many a keen and sturdy encounter, 
nearly in the words of the respective authors. We thus seem to 
live among the men who led the several parties, and to become 
familiar with their productions. We perceive the maneeuvres and 
the weapons by which the most important battles for religious 
liberty were lost or won. We become acquainted with contro- 
versies which agitated a whole nation, made statesmen tremble in 
their closets, and kings totter on their thrones. 

No part of this interesting volume is more valuable than that 
which comprises the History of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. The conduct of the Scottish commissioners, and of 
Baillie in particular, as narrow bigots and persecutors, is fully elu- 
cidated, while the struggles of the few Independents in that 
assembly, and of their friends out of doors, for a toleration not of 
themselves alone but of all others, clevates them to the first rank 
ot patriots and Christians. The work altogether is a monument 
of patient, diligent, and philanthropic research. It will prove of 
immense service to future historians of British Protestantism, if 
they will avail themselves of it. By a few days’ reading in these 
Memorials they would gain the results of months, yea, of years, 
devoted to toilsome inquiry in ransacking libraries and reading 
mmumerable pamphlets. , 

_ Every dissenter ought to patronize Mr. Hanbury’s ‘ Memo- 
rials’ and make himself familiar with their contents. We have not 
yet done with the controversies which they describe. It is be- 
coming every day more evident that the race of the Lauds, Mor- 
tons, and Heylyns is not extinct; and had we such another 
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Solomon on the throne as James I., we would not venture to 

redict how soon another ‘ Book of amped or the old one, might 
Pe read from the pulpits of the churches under episcopal sanction 
and with a royal declaration. But—and there we must end— 
God has other designs to develop in our age. 


Art. 1V. Notes of «a Half-pay, in search of Health: or, Russia, 
Circassia, and the Crimea, in 1839-40. By Captain Jesse. 2 vols, 
London. Madden and Co. 


In his introductory chapter Captain Jesse informs us, that at 
the early age of sixteen he found himself at the mess table ofa 
regiment in India, ‘The habits contracted in such an association, 
added to snipe-shooting under a meridian sun, brought on the 
very natural results of fever and other maladies, which sent him 
home to England, a confirmed dyspeptic, at the end of six years. 
Various remedies were employed with the hope of regaining the 
health which had been so seriously impaired, but without effect; 
until at length, almost in despair, he consulted a London physician, 
whose work on change of air and climate had attracted his at- 
tention. ‘My good sir,’ said the physician, after listening to a 
lengthened detail of his ailments, ‘ throw physic to the dogs, and 
amuse yourself by travelling.” ‘The advice was immediately 
taken, and hence originated the tour, to a description of which 
the volumes before us are devoted. Proceeding to Rotterdam, 
accompanied by his lady, Captain Jesse visited Switzerland, the 
climate of which, proving too variable for his state of health, he 
hastened to the more genial atmosphere of Italy, by the valley 
of Ticino. Thence he sailed for Corfu, whence he visited Athens 
and other Greek towns. Of this part of his tour he gives only a 
very rapid sketch, but the general impression received of the state 
of the Greek nation is far from being favourable to the government 
of Otho. The foreign predilections of this monarch operate most 
injuriously on the consolidation and advancement of his new king- 
dom. ‘During my six wecks’ residence in Athens,’ remarks our 
author, ‘I soon found that the gallant survivors of that contest 
which again made Greece a nation, were not only neglected, 
but treated with contumely and injustice.’ Almost all the best 
appointments are represented as held by Bavarians, whose 
single object appears to be the accumulation of sufficient property 
to enable them speedily to return to Munich. From Greece out 
author proceeded to Constantinople, the unnoticed beauties of 
which are said to be sufficient ‘to furnish themes for a whole 
regiment of poets.’ From the City of the Sultan our author 
sailed for Odessa, where he began to experience the innumerable 
vexations which arise from the suspicious vigilance and filthy 
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habits of the Russians. Crammed into a small room, with nu- 
merous Russians, Jews, Tartars, and others, he was subjected to 
all the annoyances which are inevitable in such a position. His 
rank as an English officer, so far from affording him protection, 
seems only to have increased the impertinent curiosity of his 
examiners. ‘Pray, sir, what do you, a British officer, want in 
Russia? ¢ Sir, as you are an Englishman, why have you a 
Dutch passport ?” These, and similar questions, were sufficiently 
annoying, but the following requisition taxed our author’s pa- 
tience to the utmost :— 


‘The crew performed their spoglia at the Health Office, and were 
stripped altogether! The passengers, reserved for a later exhibition, 
were ordered off to the Lazaret, on the summit of the hill, preceded by 
an old pensioner, with a piratical flag; the rear being closed by another 
with a similar one. The room in which the male portion of the party 
performed, was damp, and furnished only with a table and a few 
wooden benches. I was one of the last called, and on entering the 
apartment, found, to my great surprise, not only the doctor, but the 
director of the establishment, his clerk, and several soldiers. I ven- 
tured to object to this public display of my person, but was informed 
that such was the regulation, and the director (the only person who 
could speak any language but Russian), being a Greek, and of the 
Lower Empire, 1 knew there was no hope. I therefore submitted; and 
having delivered over my watch, money, pencil-case, and every other 
article about me, had the satisfaction of seeing them (with the excep- 
tion of the former) placed in a solution of chloride of lime. I then 
peeled, and awaited the son of Galen’s decision. Lis order first to 
elevate one arm, and then the other, led me to suppose the good man 
was going to put me through the ‘extension motions; but I found it 
was only to observe whether I had that infallible indication of plague, 
swellings under the arms. During the whole of this time, my feet were 
kept cool and comfortable in a pool of the solution, which had fallen 
from the table. Having passed muster, the few articles of clothing I 
had received from the town were hurried on, and as it rained in 
torrents, 1 remained in the adjoining room. My meditations on the 
ceremony I had just passed through were interrupted by the entrance 
ofa naked Tartar, of hideous aspect; his deformed person was covered 
with burns and sears, and his whole appearance more like Quasimodo’s, 
than any being, real or imaginary, I ever heard or read of. 1 imme- 
liately recognised him as one of the passengers I had observed hunting 
on the deck; and this circumstance, coupled with the certainty of his 
being accompanied by forty Tartars, Jews, and Russians, all more or 
less a3 hideous and dirty as himself, gave me the wings of Mercury, 
and in spite of the storm which raged without, and my thin slippers, 
E met it as unconcerned as Lear.’—Vol. I. pp. 55, 57. 


The proceedings of a Russian public office, always sufliciently 
dilatory, were rendered more so in Captain Jesse’s case by his mili- 
‘ary rank, This circumstance rendered him an object of suspicion, 
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so that three days were employed in obtaining his passport. «I say 
enough, he says, ‘on this occasion, to warn me never to 
expect civility, attention, or good-nature from the officials of 
government, unless I was under the immediate protection of 
some person of high rank and influence, or could pay enor- 
mously.’ 

Arriving at Kertch, Captain Jesse heard that an expedition 
was about to proceed to Circassia, of which he determined, if 
possible, to avail himself, in order to obtain an insight into the 
condition of that celebrated country. For this purpose he called 
on the governor, Prince Kerkhoulidzeff, to whom he had a 
letter of introduction from a Russian general, but soon found 
that there was little disposition on the part of the authorities to 
permit the accomplishment of his plan. He was referred to 
Gencral Riefski, the commander of the expedition, who posi- 
tively refused his request, alleging ‘the positive orders of his 
government, that no foreigner, particularly a military man and 
an Englishman, should be allowed on any account to visit the 
fortresses on the Cireassian coast.’ Disappointed in his hopes, 
our author wisely determined to see what was within his reach, 
and the following account of his mode of travelling gives no very 
favourable notion of the comforts of the country:— 

‘This was my first jaunt in a telega, and [ suffered accordingly. To 
describe one in a few words, it will only be necessary to say that the 
body of the vehicle resembles a large pig-trough placed on four wheels, 
without springs, each wheel travelling in a different plane from the rest, 
on wooden axles roughly made. The horses, however, liad plenty of 
go in them. The yemtschik’s shouts of, ‘No, no, no, no, poshol, 
scorri!’ mingled with the loud ringing of the bell attached to the pole, 
were accompanied by a liberal application of his short whip, and we 
tore over the steppe, regardless of any inequalities in the ground, or 
eripps in the track, which we sometimes left altogether. Had a tumulus 
been in the way, I firmly believe Jehu (a real one) would have put his 
horses at it. The straw that had been put into the telega, to break the 
shocks, was useless, and I was obliged to hold on with both hands to 
keep my seat. General Perofski, the hero of the Khiva expedition, 
made the journey from Orenburg to Moscow in one of these vehicles, 1n 
an incredibly short space of time; bearing, as quickly as possible, the 
news of his own failure. ‘Mashallah,’ said his friends, ‘what a teat. 
and thus terminated the expedition.—Tb. pp. 85, 86. 

Returning to Kertch, our author inspected the museum, 1 
his account of which, he indulges himsclf in a brief disquisition 
on the variations observable in the skulls of different tribes. At 
this place he dined with General Riefski, who, on hearing that 
Captain Jesse had served in India, speedily turned the convel- 
sation to the subject of a Russian invasion of that country. 

‘The difficulties in his proposed line of route were quite smoothed 
away as far as Bokbara, and there, like Alexander on the J]ydaspes, he 
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‘atended to build boats, and float his army of 50,000 men down a 
certain river, called the Moura, that flowed into the Indus. I leave 
his geography to Arrowsmith, Burnes, or Wood. Once at the Indus, 
he thought there could be no doubt as to the result, assuring me that it 
would be impossible to concentrate more than 10,000 British troops 
upon this point, and winding up his argument by laying the flattering 
unction to his soul, that the Sepoys, like the Persians, were men of 
straw. I need searcely add that his ignorance of India was ex- 
treme, and my gravity was severely put to the test. But the general 
is not singular in his opinions, for this invasion is a question that 
Russians have not only the vanity and assurance to speak of openly; 
they consider themselves certain of success whenever they choose to 
make the attempt. One of the emperor's present aides-de-camp 
brought himself into notice from his chateau, in the depths of Podolia, 
by the intelligent plans which he drew up and forwarded to his Imperial 
Majesty on the subject. The result however of the Khiva expedition 
should teach them, if it has not already done so, the necessity of 
modifying their views upon this subject. ‘They would have acted with 
more wisdom (only that theirs is of the cabinet rather than the field) 
had they not attempted an invasion which terminated in so much dis- 
aster and disgrace. ‘Their military reputation, the point on which 
their influence in Central Asia entirely depends, has been completely 
lowered by this failure; while ours, rising above no ordinary diffi- 
culties, has been elevated to a high degree by the gallant conduct of 
our troops, and a combination of events which have finally led to 
success,’—Ib. pp. 114, 116. 

The luxuriant vegetation, which has been represented as 
characteristic of the Crimea, is said to pertain only to the 
sea coast. ‘The Russian conquest of the country has been fol- 
lowed by a general emigration of the Tartars, and the natural 
effects of depopulation are, in consequence, visible in the interior. 
Proceeding to the estate of Count de Witt, Captain Jesse first 
saw a Tartar village, the houses of which ‘are very low; the roofs 
flat and covered with clay, and frequently so curiously placed 
against the mountain, that a person coming down from above 
might easily ride or walk on to the top of one without being in the 
least aware of it.’ 

We pass over our author's account of the docks at Sevastopol, 
together with the military works which command the approach 
to the harbour, but must find space for the following description 
ofa religious service witnessed in the Greek church at Yalta :— 

“The day after my return was the ‘jour-de-féete’ of the young Count 
W——, a relation of my host, and every one went up to the chapel at 
to attend the service in honour of the day. I was glad to 
have an opportunity of witnessing the Greek ritual, and accompanied 
the prince. Four horses in a light phaeton soon brought us to the 
door, Which, as well as the interior, was thronged with people of the 
lower orders, in their pink shirts and gay sashes. ‘They looked careless, 
and unconscious of their slavery; but it was there completely betrayed 
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by the way in which they saluted my companion as we passed; not only 
was the cap in hand, but the body was bent low, with a servility of 
manner truly distressing to witness. Though the church was so dense) 
crowded, the talisman of rank and power soon made way for us up to 
the altar; it was brilliantly illuminated, for a great many of the con- 
gregation brought candles as an offering, and, having lighted one, 
placed the remainder with it on a table near the altar for the Papa; 
whether for his benefit, or the young count’s, [ did not make out. 

‘The chant, though pleasing, was tedious and monotonous in the 
literal sense of the word; the prince’s steward, who stood near us, ex- 
erted himself most laudably in keeping up the quantity, if not the 
quality, of the tone. ‘The heat, not pure caloric, soon made me anxious 
for the conclusion; but the censers, though they increased it, relieved 
the unpleasant effuvia. ‘Towards the end of the ceremony, the doors 
in the gilt screen, which, like the veil in front of the Holy of Holies, 
concealed the altar, were closed, the chanting ceased, the censers were 
withdrawn, and every one remained in mute attention. At length, 
the folding doors in the centre were re-opened, and thrown back, and 
the priest, a gigantic fellow, with a large black beard, carrying on his 
head an enormous volume, which he steadied with both hands, came 
forward, and in one of the tinest voices Lever heard, commenced a long 
recitation. 

‘Every one bent low, not in humble adoration, but in superstitious 
awe. Lasked the prince, ina whisper, for an explanation of a scene 
which exhibited so much emotion, and found that they were praying 
for the Emperor. The large volume contained the gospels. ‘The sen- 
sation manifested on this occasion surprised me much; it was scarcely 
equalled by that usually seen in Catholic churches at the clevation oi 
the host. But the serfs of Russia look upon their Tzar as equal, if 
not superior to the Deity, and consequently, the prayer for his Imperial 
Majesty is listened to with more attention, and responded to with 
greater fervour, than any other part of the service. Several women 
now entered with infants in their arms, as I imagined for a christening, 
but in reality to have the sacrament administered to them. Their 
mothers, kneeling before the altar, gave them in succession to the 
priest, who endeavoured to place a spoonful of the elements in the 
mouth of each. This, as may be supposed, was neither easily nor 
silently accomplished, and a chant arose of a character quite different 
from that in which the steward had taken such a prominent part. ‘The 
seene that ensued defies all attempts at description. The children 
kicked and squalled, and all resisted to their ‘little utmost’ this food, 
so unnatural to them; while their mothers, evidently impressed with 
a belief in the benefit they were to derive trom it, anxiously endea- 
voured to induce them to swallow at least a portion, and in some cases, 
forced it down their throats. The whole finished with a sermon, which 
the little communicants, not half pacified, interrupted by their cries; 
but the Papa, determined that his eloquence should not be displayed 
in vain, ordered the young choristers out of the church.’-—Ib. pp: 


166—169. 


Returning to Odessa, Captain Jesse was detained there till the 
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season had too far advanced to permit his travelling to Moseow, 
as he had originally designed. He theretore determined to winter 
‘1 that city, which afforded him an opportunity of observing the 
Russian character, under circumstances more favourable to a cor- 
rect estimate of it, than could have existed at either of the a 
tals. ‘The city stands on a high cliff, along which runs a boule- 
vard. and the streets, which are exceedingly wide, are generally 
at right angles to it. Large spaces intervene between many of 
the houses so that the town is spread over a very wide surface. 
The two principal streets are planted on either side with a row 
ofacacias. ‘The accumulation of mud in winter, and of dust in 
summer, renders the streets almost impassable. 


‘The Rue Catherine, with a few other streets, is macadamized with 
the soft stone of the cliff} a conglomerate of shells which is soon con- 
verted into dust, two or three inches deep; this makes its way into 
desks, drawers, and all corners of the house; every article of food is 
covered with it, for the heat is too intense to allow of the windows being 
closed. In the tremendous gales which often occur here in the summer, 
it is almost impossible to leave the house; for it drives ‘en masse’ with 
such caprice, that the attempts the passenger naturally makes to avoid 
the spiral columns which rise every moment, are utterly futile; and 
after having zig-zagged from one side of the street to the other, he finds 
himself completely enveloped in its gritty, hot, and dry embrace. 
When Napoleon came to Russia on his insane expedition, he remarked 
that he had discovered a fifth element—mud; had he remained tlhe 
sumer he would have found a sixth—dust. The dust may, in fact, be 
considered a perfect scourge, and causes diseases of the eye, and pul- 
monary affections. Twice a week only, the comfort of the inhabitants 
is consulted, when the Boulevard is watered in the evening, and they 
are tantalized with an atmosphere which they can only breathe for six 
hours in the week. The rains of autumn, and the thaw in spring, 
convert all this dust into such a depth of mud, even in the three 
principal streets, that it is difficult to cross them without sinking up to 
the ankles. The charity of the upper classes, who never frequent any 
other, is too uncertain to induce any one to speculate, and work upon 
the chance of their getting a livelihood by sweeping a crossing, though 
there is enough to do in this way to maintain the numerous paupers, 
that may be seen in all parts of the town. The other streets become 
almost impassable to foot passengers, and in these seasons, droskies are 
indispensable; even they can scarcely make their way in some parts of 
the suburbs, which are then a very Slough of Despond! Now and 
then a drunken man, or an old woman, is suffocated at a crossing; ‘mais 
cela passe comme le temps.’ ‘The women servants can only get to the 
bazaar in Wellington boots! and if they have none of their own, which 
is arare occurrence, as they keep a pair for the purpose, they take their 
masters’ ; at least, so mine served me. Thus accoutred, with their 
petticoats tucked up above their knees, they have no occasion to pick 
their way, though they never fail to pick their employers’ pockets. 

‘ Ladies going to the theatres or balls, were formerly obliged to yoke 
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oxen to their carriages, and even now, during the deep falls of snow 
when coming away, their servants, to give them a little notice, an- 
hounce their shovels previously to their carriages. On one OCCASION 
Cieneral L , commanding the Odessa district, in going to a reviey 
stuck fast on his drosky ; finding further progress on it impossible, he 
left his equipage, riding off on the near horse with all his harness still 
about him, and with this charger, thus caparisoned, made his appearance 
in front of the regiment he was going to inspect..—Ib. pp. 178—I1s1., 





Our author bears a well merited testimony to the moral courage 
and noble heartedness of the Due de Richelieu, a French emi- 
vrant who was made governor of Odessa, by the Emperor Alex- 
ander. During the duke’s administration, the plague raged in the 
city with tremendous violence, and when the inhabitants refused 
to bury their dead, he took a spade himself and set them the 
example. 

‘Richeliew’s moral courage was only equalled by his charity and 
hospitality ; and his salary as governor, being insuflicient to supply 
the demands upon both, he was frequently without a sous in his 
pocket. Alexander hearing this, sent him a considerable sum as a 
present, but the war with Napoleon breaking out at the time, he 
returned it to his generous master, remarking that his Imperial Majesty 
would have plenty to do with his spare money. Ile pursued the same 
line of conduct to the end of his administration; and though he had 
numerous opportunities of enriching himself, he left the town, on his 
return to France at the Restoration, in a cabriolet de poste, with a 
portmanteau containing his uniform and a few shirts—all his ward- 
robe. — His departure was deplored by all classes, particularly the poor, 
who looked up to him as a father”—Ib. pp. 184, 185. 

An interesting account is given towards the close of the first 
volume of the aggressive war which the Russians have been 
carrying on in Cireassia, from which we would gladly extract 
did our space permit. The noble stand which the brave moun- 
taineers are making against the overwhelming numbers and 
military discipline of their assailants, is recorded in terms ot 
well-merited eulogy. This struggle has hitherto excited com- 
paratively little attention in this country, though every way 
worthy of the deepest sympathy. It will gratify us to find that 
the publications which have recently appeared on this subject, 
succeed in attracting towards it the practical attention of the 
governments of Europe :— 


* The contest in Cireassia,” remarks Captain Jesse, ‘ cannot fail to 
interest the heart of any man possessed of one spark of gencrous feel- 
ing, for it is for liberty of the purest kind—national independence. It 
does not owe its rise to excess of tyranny in her own princes, nor te 
the insidious arts of heated demavoeues and political adventurers, 
supported by followers as weak and selfish as themselves. It is. the 
struggle of a brave people, who have for sixty years been defending 
their wives, their children, and their homes, and’all that man, civilized 
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possessed of immense resources. ‘True, the liberty of Cireassia is of a 
rough character, but the gem is there, though unpolished ; and shall 
we not sympathize with these noble descendants of the Lacedwemonians, 
who still act with the same gallant spirit that animated their ancestors? 
Not only is the abstract idea of being subdued abhorrent to their feelings, 
but their fate, if unsuccessful, will be embittered by the tyrannical and 
oppressive character of their conquerors. Well may they dread their 
rule; a nation, amongst whom no liberty but that of thinking is per- 
mitted, and that not aloud; who, in the countries that have submitted 
to them under the most solemn treaties, that their rights should be 
respected, have directly or indirectly violated them, whenever superior 
physieal power gave them the opportunities of doing: so; whose energies 
have been always directed, since the time of Peter the Great, in support 
of despotism, foreign and domestic, and whose civilization consists in 
little more than having adopted the arts of modern wartare, and the 
details of discipline, to render their brute foree more available.’—Ib. 


9939795 


On the return of spring, our traveller began to prepare for his 
journey to Moscow, in doing which he cncountered from the 
officials even. more imposition and delay, than in the case of 
his Crimean tour. Several days were consumed, and many bribes 
were necessary to his obtaining the needful passport. At length, 
however, the day of departure arrived, and early in the morning 
‘the bearded sheep-skinned postilion and his four horses,’ made 
their appearance at the door. The distance from Odessa to 
Moscow is 1383 versts, or about 922 English miles. The coun- 
try through which the route lay, presented but little to interest the 
traveller,—neither were the habits of the people, nor the accom- 
modation of the post-houses adapted to relieve the weariness of 
the journey. Weare not, therefore, surprised to find our author 
remarking, on occasion of mecting an English friend at Nicolaieff: 
‘No one can understand the value of one in Russia, unless he 
has passed a night in such a dog-hole as the post-house of Cob- 
letka, and been without a comfortable meal fortwodays. ‘Three 
thousand men, nearly all of them slaves, are employed in the 
dock-yard of this place, and all the machinery is of English ma- 
nufacture. No very favourable account is given of the Russian 
navy, and the habits of the seamen are amusingly contrasted with 
those of the English sailor :-— 


‘It is said that Admiral Lazareff is not desirous of being opposed to 
the English fleet, but is very eager to encounter the French, This 
‘peaks more for his courage than his judgment, for failure would be 
equally certain with either. Mneland can aflord to vive Russia the 
Mechanical means of endeavouring to rival her; neither money nor 
Ukase can create the British seaman. No!—here Nicholas must halt! 
He may order ships, like the Twelve Apostles, to be built, and guns 
VOL. XI, y 
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from four-pounders to Paixhans, to be cast in unlimited numbers : but 
crews to man either the one or the other, neither he nor his suecessops 
ean ever hope to have. ‘The Turks excepted, the Russians are the 
afterguard of all the sailors in Europe. One cannot help smiline 
when contrasting the seamen of other nations with theirs. Look at 4 
blue jacket in our own service! he is all ease and freedom, agile and 
muscular; his countenance is open, and bearing independent; and. 
though he shews implicit obedience under discipline, his demeanour js 
manly as well as respectful, and he is clean. ‘The Russian sailor js 
neither fish nor flesh, a kind of horse-marine. Tis head is nearly 
shaved, and his jacket of green cloth, made like a dragoon’s, fit quite 
tight; this is buttoned all the way up the front, being padded out like 
one of Mr. Buckmaster’s, made for a young cornet. His lower ex- 
tremities are cased in Wellingtons! and on his head is a worsted 
forage cap, all on one side. Ifa mate, his pipe is stuck between the 
buttons of his jacket, like an eye-glass ; and last, though certainly not 
least, when addressed by an officer, he uncaps, and bringine his feet 
together, stands, oh, ye tars! at what ?—‘ at ease?’ oh no! at ‘ atten- 
tion!’ with his ‘little fingers down the seams, and thumbs pointiny 
outwards,’ 

‘The crews of the Black Sea fleet are wholly ineflicient ; to be con- 
vinced of this, it is only necessary to walk down to the pratique port 
at Odessa, and see a boat’s crew land their commander from a line-of- 
battle ship. The naval power of Russia in this quarter is a chimera, 
and though immense sums have been, and are expended upon their 
fleet, the result is, not an effective force, but merely the appearance ot 
one. It consists of thirteen sail.— Vol. ii. pp. 21, 22. 


The general poverty of the country was painfully evident in 
the destitution and misery of its inhabitants. Famine prevailed 
through extensive districts, and was followed by social disorganiza- 
tion as well as personal wretchedness. The following extract 
will show that absenteeism is not confined to Ireland, and that its 
consequent miseries are not based on anything peculiar to that 
ill-governed country :— 


‘This day we found whole families lying by the side of the track 
craving for food. On making inquiries, through my interpreter, | 
found that many of them had slept in the open steppe for several days, 
living upon the precarious assistance they received from the few tra- 
vellers who passed. Their husbands, indeed all the men, had left 
them for the south, where there was less distress: more than once 
during our journey we had met them in parties of twenty and thirty 
at atime. This distriet, and the town ot Tula, were only kept quiet 
by the presence of a division of infantry, encamped near the suburb 
by which we entered. The artisans employed at the Imperial manu- 
factory of arms were well enouch off. As they had their meal and flour 
served out to them at a fixed price all the year round; fluctuation, 
theretore, was of no con equence to them—the rest were ina wretched 
state. Formerly provision was made against such a calamity by hous 
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‘ne laree quantities of grain, which was supplied by each proprietor, 
according to the number of serfs he possessed ; but these stores some- 
times perished, from want of care and bad granaries, and were also 
materially reduced by peculation. Besides this, the nobility, always 
‘ny diffienlties, thonght it would be more to their advantage to get 
interest upon the value of the corn thus lying idle. The subscriptions 
were therefore taken in money instead of in kind, and the sums collected 
were placed in the Lombard bank, or other government securities. 
The absurdity of this system was proved in the present instance ; the 
money was useless, there was neither rye nor wheat to be bought 
either in these provinces or at St. Petersburg. ‘The owners of the 
serfs were interested in keeping them alive, if not from motives of 
humanity, at least as property; but where were they ¢ on their estates, 
exerting themselves to soften or relieve the miseries of their depen- 
dents? No, at Rome, Vienna, or the German watering-places, gambling 
away the money received tor the corn their toil had raised, and for 
want of a portion of which they were now starving. One of these 
absentees, with whom I was one day in conversation, told me that he 
had just returned from his estates in White Russia, adding, ‘ It is the 
first time T ever saw my peasants.’ 

‘Before leaving ‘Tula, I was recommended to provide myself with a 
bag of coppers, to rid us in “ome deeree of importunity, which it was 
impossible to satisfy. As lone as they lasted, I continued to throw 
them amonest the hungry crowd, reserving some for those who 
thronged the earriage when we stopped to change horses. As the 
copecks fell amongst them, the women, many of them with children at 
the breast, tumbled over one another, regardless of all decency, in the 
strugele that ensued. ‘This seene of wretchedness was completed by 
the dead post-horses on the side and in the middle of the track, which 
had perished, not from fatigue or ill-usage, but from want of forage. 
Their carcasses were in all stages of putrefaction, surrounded by crows, 
sometimes so gorged that they scarcely took any notice of the britzka 
as it drove by.—Ib. pp. 56—58. 


The slight progress which civilization has made in Russia, 
notwithstanding the achievements of her foreign policy, is strik- 
ingly shewn in the wretched state of the roads, or rather in the 
absence of anything deserving such a name. 


‘The whole distance from Odessa is a mere track, marked by verst- 
posts about ten feet high on each side, and by them the traveller is 
euided across the open steppe ; but these posts do not determine the 
width of the road; each carriage picks its own way, either a hundred 
yards, ov half'a mile, to the right or left, as the horses or driver may 
think fit. This track cannot be ealled a road; it is merely traced over 
the natural soil by one vehicle after another; there is not a shovelful 
Of material laid down, nor is there any fencing or draining. In the 
Witter, the verst-posts are the compass of the steppe, and without 
them it would be impossible to proceed, after heavy falls of snow ; in 
this season, the track is so uneven, that persons are constantly thrown 
Y2 
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out of their sledges by the violent jolts. In wet weather it is almost im- 
p: issable, and after the thaw has set in, quite so for afew weeks. Trafic 
is then almost suspende d, and the transport of the mails is a service ot 
great danger, as the wooden bridges, which have been taken up during 
the Winter, are not replaced till the weather is settled: the vagers are 
frequently obliged to pits the rivers on rafts. In the latter part of 
the spring, the ground is suddenly hardened by the slight frosts which 
follow the thaw, and in the summer retains all the ine qualities it then 
had, presenting, particularly through forests where the track is narrow 
and consequently more cut up, a series of ruts, holes, and hillocks. In 
the continued heat, which withers all the grass on the steppe, some 
inches of the surface is beaten into dust, and in a hieht wind, a hand- 
kerchiet over the face is almost indispensable in travelling. The dust 
on a hot Derby day will give but a faint idea of it. In some place: 
few trees are occasionally planted by the side of the track, but they sen 
not much more picturesque, and certainly at this season, not more 
verdant than the verst-posts. When the emperor is going to travel, 
instructions are sent to the governors of the different provinces through 
which he intends to pass, to put the track in some sort of repair; should 
this circumstance chance to occur in the middle of harvest, the peasants 
are obliged to leave the crops and set to work.’—Ib. 67 —69. 


The expense of posting, which varies in different parts of the 
country, is exceedingly low, the whole cost of the journey trom 
Odessa to Moscow being stated by our author to be only 25/. 
k:special care, we are informed, : should be taken not immediate ‘ly 
to precede or follow any government official or great mah, as int 
such case serious delays and gross impositions will i inevitably be 
experienced, * The country is so detestably ugly and monoton- 
ous, that the desideratum in going through it is to kee Pp up a per- 
petual motion ; the scenery may be described in three words— 
steppe, morasses, pine forests.” “We need not detain our readers 
with Captain Jesse’s account of Moscow, in which there is no- 
thing that claims particular attention. From Moscow he pro- 
ceeded to St. Petersburg, a distance of 674 versts or 448 English 
miles. The approach to the capital from the interior is thoroughly 
uninteresting, nor is there anything in the general aspect of the 
city approaching to the picturesque or pleasing. 


‘The low and swampy level that it stands on certainly gives : ample 
room to lay out a city of any extent, but there is nothing to give it an 
interest. F rom the top of the Lsaae church the traveller w ill see, at 
one ‘coup-d’ceil,” not only the remote corners of the suburbs, but the 
country for many miles, till the horizon is closed by the rock) shores 
ot F inks md on the one side , and loses itself in mi: arsh yo low fore: sts on 
the other. ‘The course of the Ney va, with Peterhotl, Sarsko-Se lo, and 
afew other villages, breaking the middle Matenee and Cronstadt, 
with its fleet and fortifications, that of the eulf. ‘The Admiralty is 
one of the most striking of the public buildings ; but the facades, 
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both towards the river, and in the square, are very ugly, and the little 
windows in the latter great distigurements ; the spire is gilt, and out 
of character with the design, which is intended to be Grecian. 

‘Though magnificent, St. Petersburg is far from pleasing ; there is 
a everlasting sameness about it, and the houses are so whitewashed, 
that it all looks unpleasantly new. No one is allowed to wash or colour 
the front of his house as he pleases; the government saves him the 
trouble of deciding upon the particular shade, or any anxiety as to the 
period at which it shall be done. ‘The Nevski Prospect, the Regent- 
street of the place, is ornamented with a row of trees on each side ; 
hut here, again, Nature appears to take a pleasure in defeating the 
Ukase which placed them there to embellish the street, for they are 
not much taller than a front rank man in the Preobrajensky regi- 
ment of the guards, and afford no shade to the promenaders. The 
shops in this street are numerous, and well stocked with every article 
of fashion and luxury, at extremely high prices: most of the trades- 
men are foreigners. ‘The trottoirs in the Nevski are handsome, and 
the carriage pavement is divided into three portions, stone in the 
centre, and one of wood on each side; the latter is by no means good 
or smooth, unless when quite new ; the fir tumber employed in its con- 
truction is never seasoned, and the hard frosts injure it very much ; 
itis as bad as the stones for jolting, though not for noise.—Ib. pp. 
LOS—110, 


We pass over our author's account of the Russian army, as well 
as his sketeh of its modern rulers, which occupy several chapters ; 
but must find room for the following census of the reais 
published by the government in 1836, and which he represents 
asthe most correct that has yet been issued :— 


Males. Females. 

‘Priests of the Greek religion. 254,057 249,748 
Priests of other religions , , 19,848 14,724 
Nobility, hereditary, and by service . 550,700 565,145 


Merchants, shopkeepers, and artisans 1,547,103 — 1,628,778 
serts of the Crown, and Nobility. 21,845,121 22,981,467 


Military colonies : ; ° P 950,698 981,467 
Poland . 2.077,311L 2,110,911 
Finland : ; ; : 663,658 708,484 
Russian colonies in America. 30,761 30,292 





27.939,257 29,271,016 
Females. . 29,271,016 





57,210,273 


Calmucks and Trans-Caueasian pro- 


vinces, &e, / . « » 2jeeseee 
loreieners . : : : ; 37,329 


| "ye = * >) 
59,135,996 
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The army, it must be observed, is not included in this census, 
nor is any account taken of the Calmucks and other hordes 
which are under the government of Russia. The great mass 
of the population are serfs or slaves, and are unquestionably 
amongst the most degraded and wretched of the human family, 
A very small fraction of the Russian people range within the 
limits of civilization, the overwhelming mass are crushed 
down by an iron despotism, which destroys all the nobler 
capabilities and aspirations of their nature. A wretched account 
is given of the legal administration of the country. The protee- 
tion of law is unknown to the serf, and the property of the 
people generally is exposed to a thousand depredators, whose 
outrages are perpetrated with impunity. The government is to 
the very letter, absolute and military. The habits of the latter 
are carried through all the gradations of society, the simple object 
being to prepare a sufficient number of human machines for the 
use of their lord and employer. On a late occasion the emperor 
is reported to have exercised a regiment of six hundred boys, the 
colonel of which was only eleven years of age, and we are told 
that they went through their manceuvres with all the precision of 
old soldiers. Such are the arts by which the despot of the North 
seeks to prepare the servile instruments of his pleasure, and 
strange to say, men are not wanting in England to gloss over 
the tyranny and to praise the government of Nicholas. ‘There is 
an intimate sympathy between all the grades of despotism, no 
matter whether it be seen in the modified form of English Toryism, 
or in the more rank and perfected state of Russian tyranny ; the 
spirit of the whole is one and the same. But we must not be 
tempted from our more immediate object. 

In parting from Captain Jesse, we tender him our thanks for 
the entertainment and information his volumes have furnished. 
They are written in a lively style, and abound in strokes ofhumour 
which win upon the heart. We dissent from some of his views, 
more siahiesiiedly those respecting our corn law system, On this 
subject he loses much of his usual good temper, and dogmiatizes 
with a zeal which looks somewhat suspicious. or his facts we 
are grateful, but his philosophy we must discard, as unworthy his 
good sense, and indicative rather of class partialities than of sound 
judgment or of enlightened patriotism. 
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Art. V. Frederick the Great and his Times. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., Author ot * The Pleasures of 


Hope. Vols. L and Il. London: Colburn. 1842. 


Tue history of the kingdom of Prussia presents some truly 
curious phenomena. ‘There are several instances of small coun- 
tries or states having become powerful ones, through a predomi- 
nant attachment to liberty, which has enabled them to over- 
come disadvantages, defy the oppressor, and rise from their glo- 
rious struggle into the altitudes of the political firmament. But 
the house of Brandenburg has hitherto exhibited very little 
sympathy with liberalism; nor have its subjects, until compara- 
tively recent times, seemed at all disposed to value civil freedom. 
Upon the map of Europe, ‘Prussia appears as a patchwork of 
territories acquired by war or negotiation ;> to which must be 
added, its share in the wages of infamy, when Poland was parti- 
tioned out between Frederick, Austria, and Russia. ‘The rights 
of conscience, however, have encountered better fortune than 
those either of person or property, from the princes of Hohen- 
zollern, ‘Through the introduction of Christianity, from A.D. 
1230 to 1283, the dominion of the ‘Teutonic Knights was esta- 
blished; and at the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
Albert, their grand master, sacrificed the duties of his order for 
the sake of private aggrandizement. He declared himself a 
zealous Lutheran, married a princess of Denmark, and accepted 
the hereditary dukedom of Prussia, as a fief, from Poland, in so 
lar as it had not already become, by the peace of Thorn, in 1466, 
a dependeney of the latter kingdom, under the appellation of 
Polish Prussia. It passed to the electoral line, a.p. 1618 ; 
which, according to Professor Heeren, paved the way for its 
future, importance. ‘The Germanic empire then, and for ages 
afterwards, remained in a state only of semi-civilization. Here 
and there sprang up the fountains of light and knowledge. ‘The 
towns and cities were prevented from extending those beneficial 
influences all around them, which they might otherwise have 
done, through the aristocratic spirit with which they governed 
themselves, and the bitterness with which they hated one an- 
other, It was still an iron age; a period dear to the romancer or 
the novelist, in which the picturesque prevails over the practical. 
Moated and battlemented castles threw their dark shadows over 
villages and hovels, which there alone could find protection, 
although they had to pay for it both with person and purse, 
Phe good things of this life were only for the great ones of the 
earth, Nobles commanded, and peasantry obeyed. Power clad 
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itself in purple and fine linen, whilst it imposed upon poverty a 
shirt of sackcloth and hair, Debauchery, and its concomitant 
abominations, demoralized or enslaved the land. M: acmates, 
ruling over no inconsiderable territories, could se arcely Write 
their names. Wickedness and ignorance seemed to have every- 
thing their own way. No middle class could make its voice 
heard, or its hand felt, to restrain the licentiousness of potentates, 
or elevate the condition of the people. Austria pretended that 
it possessed something like a right divine, annexed to which 
were all the obsolete prerogatives of the forgotten Roman Cwsars: 
but if it bore any universal sway at all, it was rather as a lord of 
misrule than a mighty monarchy, the parent and guardian of 
nations. A rival power, moreover, began to spring up after the 
Thirty years’ war; when Frederick W iNliam, commonly called the 
Great Elector, rendered Berlin the metropolis of Northern Ger- 
many. Ife died in 1688, bequeathing to his successors a state, 
respected abroad and well organized at gti no less. than 
42,000 square miles in extent. lis great grandson was the 
subject of this article. 

He came into the world on the 24th of January, 1712, in the 
palace at Berlin; a few months after which event, an American 
aloe, which had been forty-four years in the royal gardens, blos- 
somed for the first time, and in the most laxuriant manner, 
The soothsayers regarded it as an emblem of national prosperity, 
for it shot up toa height above thirty feet, and threw out more 
than seven thousand flowers. His orandfather had been the first 
of his house who had exchanged an electoral coronet for a regal 
crown. Ilis father attended to more important objects ; he re- 
formed the finances, increased the army, healed the wounds of 
war, rebuilt the towns, restored peace and plenty to the pro- 
vinees, introduced order and economy into the various depart- 
ments of government, and amassed considerable treasures. But 
he was also one of the most peculiar sovereigns that the world 
ever saw. [lis character and conduct had, of course, no slight 
influence in forming the future conqueror of Silesia, the patron 
of infidelity, and the friend of Voltaire. Such a brute as this 
besotted Brandenbet rger proved, within the limits of his domestic 

circle, would have almost astonished the boors of Pomerania, 
could they but have known his cnormities. He maltreated his 
wife, beat his servants, caned his ministers, wore out his attend- 
ants, and half-starved his own children, when the ‘y were young, 
so as to render resistance out of the question. His own di; wugh- 
ter, an unexce ption: able authority, has detailed scenes to whieh 
she was an eye-witness, and amidst whieh she was herself a 
severe person: al sufferer, too shoe king to be either dwe If upon or 
even transcribed. The monster would confine his hunery off- 
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spring, in their tenderest years, to a cert in suite of apartments, 
dining with them himself from a table far too insufficiently fur- 
nished for the number present, doling out to them a wretched 
mess, Which frequently produced the ‘effects of an emetic; and 
then, after loading his own ample tre ‘ncher with more food than 
he could consume or faney, he would spit upon the remainder, lest 
the prince and princesses should help themselves to the frag- 
ments so soon as his back was turned. His grand recreations 
were smoking and drinking ; and the elysium of his pleasures, 
if they might be styled such, was the retreat of Wusterhausen, 
a royal chateau, in the court- yard of which six young bears 
mounted guard, with their tore paws tied behind them, so that 
they were “obliged to walk upon their hind legs. At Potsdam, 
also, an old blind bear, belonging to the king, used to go about 
the town, with his teeth broken out and his claws prope rly pared. 
Whenever the picquets were summoned out, this creature would 
join them under arms; and, it was notorious, that. whenever he 
heard the voice of his majesty, he would always run to him and 
evinee his fondness and attachment to him, as his most congenial 
companion and master. Besides these irrational but appropriate 
comrades, the monarch kept several court fools, whom he called 
his ‘merry councillors.’ One of them he appointed to the pre- 
sidential chair of the Academy of Sciences, made him a baron, 
invested him with the most fashionable costume of the day, and 
for years exhibited him, amongst the choicest circles, as a severe 
satire upon the nonsense and Sllies of his age. [Lis passion for 
the chase could hardly be styled ane njoyment ; it was rather a 
madness, furnishing an absolute sovere in ithe the excitements 
of battle, without its bloodshed or wasteful expenses. In fact, 
there was a touch of mischievous insanity, some thing very like a 
laughing devil, in every lineament of his character. His country 
felt immense ‘ly indebted to him for his exertions in military mat- 
ters; but here again, although the most parsimonious monarch 
in Europe, he spent : 300,000 crowns annually on a brigade of 
giants, called-his ‘tall regiment. For such recruits as were 
above six feet high, he afforded large allowances monthly, and 
even violated the rights of independent nations in procuring 
them. All that could be said was, that his savagery had a spice 
nore of the gentleman about it, than that of his contemporary, 
Peter the Great, had. But we seemed an animal much more 
than a potentate, and a miser more than a monarch. He carried 
economy so far, that when he got a good coat, he would wear 
linen sleeves in his eabine ‘t, to preserve the cuffs as long as pos- 
sible. He compelled his consort to find him powder ‘and shot 
out of her slender revenues, letting her have whatever game 
might be killed in every battue, as a sort of compensating per- 
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quisite. With the exception of conjugal infidelity, he revelled 
and vrovelled in the coarsest vices ; and when upon his death. 
bed, a faithful pastor had pointed out his flagrant transeressions, 
his incessant exclamation interrupted the catalogue, that « ‘for 
not having committed adultery, the Almighty must forgive him 
all the rest! He had grown dropsical and corpule nt long before 
he expired, so that his waistcoat measured flour ells in’ width, 
whilst his weight could not have been far short of Daniel i ass 
bert’s! His few real virtues were, a close attention to pub lic 
business when not inebriated ; remarkable habits of early rising 
plainness and simplicity in per rsonal demeanour and appearance ; 
generous regard for liberty of conscience ; and on the — an 
exertion of his authority for the welfare of his subjects 
Such was the father of Frederick the Great: no may we 
wonder that between sire and son there should be Chee ndered 
the most pertect antipathy, in that season of heya: Ly and youth, 
when passions are stronger than reason, and presumption than 
even the passions. The: parent was vulgar and violent, devoted 
to soldiership and tobacco ; the young prince-royal loved elegance 
and poetry, the society of polished women and the arts, besides hav- 
ing learned to play on the flute, as well as other instruments, witha 
suceess which surprised those who heard him. His mornings, 
upon compulsion, were moulded to the gratification of his ma- 
jesty : : he appeared in stiff uniform, began his military education 
in the ranks, and paraded before a stern eye, which bad never 
smiled a single look of kindness on him from his infancy. But 
atter two oelock, he considered himself at liberty to er: tify pri- 
vate inclinations. His jacket and sword were then cast into a 
corner: his hair was dressed in French fashion, which threw 
Frederick William into a tempest of fury whenever he beheld it; 
the inner curtains of his bed were withdrawn from a dozen secret 
bookshelves; andthe adinirer of the Heuriade gave himself up, with 
all his heart and soul, to the muses. Stolen waters are sweet: 
and in these hours of palpitating intellectual enjoyment, selfish- 
ness assumed her sceptre, and formed his mind. ‘The works he 
thus brooded over, in loneliness and daily resentinent, were the 
productions of the Philosopher of Ferney, the author of his fa- 
vourite epic, which he thought far superior to Homer, Virgil, or 
Tasso. Writers with analogous views might be from time to 
time added to his library, but all equally pregnant with poison. 
if from his volumes he looked out around or abroad, there wa: 
little pressed upon his reflection, which could become anything 
like an antidote to the evil. Those over whom he was one day 
to reign were slaves; his own authority would be that of a despot. 
Admitting his father to be less tyrannical with regard to his sub- 
jects than. his family; yet the miseries of the latter touched him 
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at every point. His paternal tormentor, moreover, strangely 
mingled the sensual and the spiritual; things human with things 
divine. Before commencing each of those days expended in 
open defiance of all godliness, this singular sovereign always read 
a prayer from an excellent book of devotion, by Creutzberg. 
His attendance at church, and on the sacrament, might have 
almost edified our Oxford Tractarians, had his form of worship 
only been episcopalian, so perfectly regular and punctual was it 
from one month’s end to another. But what conclusion could 
his son draw from such a mass of incongruities, except that reli- 
gion was a state or family farce, a condesce ‘nsion on the part of 
strong minds, that they might the better keep weak ones in 
order? As the royal ies reasoned, so he acted. He became 
an accomplished deceiver, a hollow hypocrite, an undutiful pro- 
fligate, a whited sepulchre upon principle! Tis parent, already 
by nature more than sufficiently irritable, placed no limits to 
his indignation. Spies and interlopers made matters worse and 
Worse. “Whispers, rumours, and misunderstandings, fanned ~ 
flames of mutual and frighttul hatred into the glowing fury of < 
blast furnace. The prince-royal, at an age when our own 
monarchs are considered equal to the cares and responsibilities 
of government, found himself not merely a personage of the least 
possible importance at court, but positively treated as a child or 
a lunatic, being eXpor sed to blows, insults, and mortifications, on 
innumerable occasions. Lis majesty, feeling his honour touched, 
both as the head of a household and a kingdom, was resolved to 
tame the lion, or destroy him in the fe arful attempt. Affairs 
reached their crisis in 1730. Frederick had incurred debts to 
the amount of 15,000 dollars, as might casily have been foreseen. 
Vain were repeated proclamations, “that no one should dare to 
lend him mone y; for there is a sense in which all courtiers are 
Parsees, nor can even the fear of death prevent them from wor- 
shipping the rising sun’ The king had now beaten, kicked, and 

caned his successor for several mornings ; but hearing that pecu- 
niary obligations had been incurred, he sent for him to Potsdam. 
The following account of his misery and treatment, at this time, 
is from the pen of the unhappy sufferer himself :— 


‘Il am the most miserable of be ines, never otherwise than sur- 
rounded by those who put a malicious construction upon my words 
and actions. 'The most innocent recreations are forbidden me. I 
dare not read; music is prohibited ; and if I do ever enjoy these plea- 
sures, It is only by stealth, and with trembling. But what has quite 
driven me to despair, is a circumstance that has just happened at 
Potsdam, which I would not tell the queen, as it would only make her 
uneasy. On being summoned before the king, he seized me by the 
hair, and flung me on the floor, along which, after exercising the 
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strength of his arms, on my poor body, he dragged me, in spite of all 
my resistance, to a window that was near, and there seemed bent pon 
performing the office of the mutes in the seragho ; for laying hold of 
the cord of the window curtain, he got it round my neck. Luckily | 
had time to rise; [seized both his hands, and began to ery out. “A 
valet-de-chambre came immediately to ny relief, and rescued Ine 
from his grasp. Such are the dangers to which Tam daily exposed; 
and so desperate is my condition, that none but violent remedies ean 
put an end to it’—Vol. i. pp. 281, 282. 


There exists abundant evidence, from various independent 
quarters, that this was no exaggerated narrative. ‘The abusive 
epithets heaped every day upon himself and sisters, especially 
Wilhelmine, whom he most dearly loved, and who was afterwards 
Margravine of Baireuth, had effaced all sense of shame and 
delicacy even from the ladies. A project had been started for a 
marriage between Frederick and his first cousin, the British 
Princess Amelia, daughter of our George the First ; but his 
father, fearing it would render him either too happy, or at least 
more able to resist his own will, withheld his consent. The 
prince-royal, therefore, resolved to abscond ; and, in concert 
with a lieutenant Katte, ventured upon the insane attempt. He 
was immediately toiled, and arrested for endeavouring to desert. 
His incensed sire demanded from him, before a circle of military 
officers, ‘Whither he had intended to withdraw from his pa- 
rental control? The young prince only hesitated a moment 
before answering, ‘To Algiers? The king, little pacified by 
such a reply, had him tried by court-martial for life; under 
whose sentence, like Peter, the Russian Czar, he certainly enter- 
tained the idea at first of executing the heir-apparent, his own 
eldest son! But the palace and capital seemed ready to rise 
against him. It was well known, that he had frequently sug- 
gested the thought himself to Frederick, that were he really a 
young man of spirit, he would withdraw from such ill-treatment 
as he then had to endure. In other words, this butcher of a 
= wanted to get the prince fairly within the grasp of the 
aw, in which villanous object he had at length succeeded. The 
culprit was condemned to death; whilst the king dared to go 
home to his family, as if nothing remarkablé had happened, be- 
yond his being in a more towering passion of resentment than 
usual, Wilhelmine thus deseribes what then ensued :— 


‘We all hastened to kiss his hand; but no sooner did he set eves on 
me, than, inflamed with rage and fury, he turned quite black in the face, 
his eyes glared, and he foamed at the mouth. ¢ Infamous blackguard! 
said he to me, his own daughter, and having no otherwise offended 
than in being deeply attached to Frederick ; ‘darest thou appear i 
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my presence ? Go—keep thy scoundrel of a brother company!’ As 
he thus spoke, he seized me with one hand, and gave me several blows 
with his fist in the face, one of which, upon the temple, was so violent, 
that it knocked me backwards, and I should have split my skull against 
a corner of the wainscot, if Madame de Sonsfeld had not caught hold 
of my dress. ‘The king, unable to control himself, would have struck 
me again and trampled upon me, but was prevented by the queen, my 
brothers and sisters, and the other persons present. ‘They surrounded me, 
and thus allowed time to Mesdames Kamecke and Sonsteld to lift me up, 
and place me in a chair in the embrasure of a window which was close 
by. Seeing that I vot no better, they despatched one of my sisters 
for a glass of water and a smelling-bottle, by means of which they 
somewhat revived me. I reproached them for the trouble they took 
with me, as death would have been intinitely preferable to life, in the 
then state of things”’—Ib. i. pp. 313, 314. 


This paroxysm of wrath a little relieved the air; for although 
the furious father vowed that he had obtained evidence enough 
against ‘the scoundrel Fritz and the blackguard Wilhelmine, 
to have both their heads off,’ the piercing shrieks of their mother, 
the remonstrances of more than one female then present, who 
appealed, as none but women know how to do, to the latent affec- 
tions of nature, at length produced some perceptible effect. 
Seckendort, and other foreigners of distinction, also did their ut- 
most to avert extremities. ‘Those members, however, of the 
court-martial, who had been tor milder measures, could never 
recover afterwards the royal favour. Katte had been sentenced 
by them merely to be cashiered, and confined to a fortress for 
life; which decision the autocrat most arbitrarily annulled, and 
substituted a capital punishment in its stead. Frederick was con- 
veyed to Ciistrin, there to be ignominiously treated as the most 
common felon, and doomed to behold with his own eyes a pro- 
cession, Which passed before his window, conducting to execution 
his untortunate accomplice. It was long indeed before he re- 
covered from the shock; but it sobered him so far as to bring 
him to some degree of severe self-examination. ‘The poor liecute- 
nant had ascended his scaffold with extraordinary fortitude, and 
having delivered to the chaplain a paper for the prince, he refused 
to be blindfolded, but raising his eyes to heaven, he ejaculated, 
‘Into thy hands, O my God, [ commend my spirit! after which 
a single stroke severed his head trom his body. The paper con- 
tamed a solemn appeal to Frederick, that he should abandon all 
his obliquities in faith and practice ; that he should see and aec- 
knowledge where he was really wrong; that he should forsake 
the shocking doctrines of fatalism, recognising a Divine Pro- 
vidence in the minutest circumstances ; that he should uncon- 
ditionally submit to the commands or wishes of his father, and, 
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above all, to the mighty will of the King of kings and Lord of 


lords! This interesting document, drawn up in thirteen articles, 
under most painful circumstances, could searcely fail to produce 
impressions beneficial so far as they went; nor did the worthy 
pastor, attending on him, neglect his more important duties. He 
convinced his royal charge that, although he might have been 
much sinned against, his career hitherto had been anything but 
respectable or satisfactory. ‘To govern others well, he must be 
first taught himself to obey those who were for the present set 
over him. The king, grown calmer through what had happened, 
began to listen to reason. Ile remitted the sentence of death: 
instructed the chaplain, in a curious correspondence under his 
own hand, how to perform the part of a Mentor with regard to 
his pupil - released the latter, after an interval, trom his arrest: 
received graciously an intercessory letter, written on his behalf, 
from the Emperor Charles the Sixth: accepted his penitential 
confession and submission; and no doubt ultimately succeeded 
in bending without breaking the spirit of his son. That son 
passed through the practical education of a Telemachus at Ciis- 
trin. ‘The habits of industry and business into which he was 
there severely initiated, proved of the greatest service to him in 
after lite. As to the wisdom of this world he had opened his 
eyes, resolving to do his best with regard to his parents. More 
and more favourable reports were transmitted to Berlin respecting 
his monthly progress in the sciences of finance and general ad- 
ministration, At length, Frederick William visited him in person; 
forgave him cordially, in an affecting interview : satisfied his own 
mind that the prince was an altered man: and perhaps remcm- 
bered with compunction his own cruelties and severities. ‘The 
prince-royal, in fine, quite regained his ground within about a 
couple of years, nor, during the remainder of his reien, had this 
strange father any cause for complaint. — Frederick came hack to 
Berlin; fell in with almost all the paternal humours and caprices; 
professed himself, as in fact he proved, a perfect convert to the 
clories of a military life ; paid great attention to public business; 
married just as his father bade him, although contrary to his in- 
clinations; and, above all things, took care to enlist the tallest 
recruits that could be obtained by purchase or negotiation. When 
the nuptial festivities were concluded, the royal pair withdrew 
into rural retirement at Ruppin, the manor of which the king had 
given him. In 1734, he acquired, by a similar donation, the 
mansion of Rheinsberg, in a romantic situation, not far from the 
town, which subsequently became his favourite residence. His 
revenues on his restoration were not more than 3600 dollars, or 
600L sterling per annum; nor after his settlement with the 
Princess of Brunswick-Bevern. his consort, were they quite 
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quadrupled. Hence foreign powers, through the dangerous in- 
tervention of good- natured ambassadors, adv: anced him money, 
which nvolved him in perpetual intrigues, and rendered him an 
accomplished master in the arts of skilful concealment. 
lt is not difficult to perceive, that if a purg ratory of trial had 
burnished up the outside of the cup and pli itter in the ease of 
rederick, his inward parts remained full of all manner of wicked- 
ness. As the vigilance of his custody at Ciistrin relaxed, his 
immoralities revived, and the germs of atheism sprouted in due, 
although in secret proportion. His breaches of the seventh com- 
mandment went hand in hand with an augmented disposition to 
sneer at fundamental and eternal verities. His correspondence 
to his most intimate confidants unveiled the growing heathenism 
of a benighted and apostate heart. even his tavourite sister, who 
had sutlered so much with him and for him, felt the coldness of his 
demeanour, at their first meeting, after their mutual misfortunes. 
The truth was, that in the opinion of the world, he was a better 
and greater man every day he lived ; in the judgment of Heaven, 
a worse and more worthless one. Wilhelmine threw her arms 
about his neck, bestowed on him a thousand kisses and caresses, 
saying the tenderest thines to him; ‘but he stood all the while 
as cold as ice, re plying only in monosyllables? ‘There ean oe 
no real sympathy in the soul of an infidel. She had endured ; 
longer imprisonment than he had, although both one and a 
other had terminated in a political marriage. Her own account 
of an incident which had occurred during her incarceration, strikes 
s peculiarly touching and pensive. 


‘One day when Madame de Sonsfeld and I were at table. looking 
orrowfully at one another, havine nothing for dinner but broth made 
of water and salt, and a stew of old bones full of hairs and dirt, we 
heard something knocking hard against the window. We rose hastily, 
in surprise, to see what it was. It proved to be a rook, with a piece 
of bread in his beak, which, as soon as he saw us, the bird laid down 
on the window-sill, and flew away! ‘The tears started into our eyes. 
‘Our lot is indeed deplorable,’ said I to my gouvernante, * since it 
touches animals not endued with reason ; they have more compassion 
upon us than men, who treat us with such eruclty. Let us take this 
for an omen of a ch: ange in our situation.” Llowever, there was nothing 
bat what was pe afectly natural in this affair. It was a tame rook be- 
pet rine to the Marerave Albert, which had missed its way, and was 

‘chine its ‘ lodeine. My attendants, nevertheless, thoueht the cireum- 
Stance so sate that it was soon circulated all over the city, and it 
excited in a French colony near us such pity for my distress, that at 
the risk of incurring the kine’s resentment, they sent me every day 
omething to eat in baskets, which they set down before my wardrobe, 
and which Mermann, my maid, took care to empty. This kindness, 
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and the zeal which they manifested in behalf of my brother, have ex. 
cited in me so high an esteem for that nation, that T have made Q point 
of relieving and awe sing persons be longing to it, Whenever | hive! 
an opportunity.’ —Ib, i, pp. 364, 3005, 


The flames of war had broken forth again on the decease of 


Augustus the Second, king of Poland, in 17 33; and the prince- 
royal, with his father, joined the army of the empire under the 
veteran Eugene. Little honour, however, was reaped on that 
occasion, oe the companion of Marlborough was merely the 
shadow of himself, and the French took Philippsbure. ‘The oppor- 
tunity just served to introduce him to the perils and excitements 
of wartare. He also learned to converse with great men, his 
equals or superiors in ability, as also to despise the Austrians. 
Nothing worthy of mention now occurred until the close of M: ay, 
1740, when death summoned Frederick William to his final ae- 
count. This monarch had already begun to perceive and respect 
the talents of his successor, and eradually had relaxed the reins, 
cowering rather, in fact, under the ascendancy of superior genius. 
He bequeathed him enormous territories, unimpaired i in extent, 
and vastly improved in opulence and population; returning to 
the treasury annual revenues of something less than 7, 500,000 
dollars, besides having accumulated in that tre: isury 8,700,000 
crowns, together with 1,500, 000 dollars’ worth of magnifice nt silver 
plate. T he royal domains had been also augme ‘nted to the extent 
of 5,000,000, whilst a well- -appointe “d army remained ready at his 
beck and nod, consisting of 72,000 men. Frederick was now 
eight-and-twenty ; nor did he lose any time in letting all Europe 
know how he intended to re ign. The dissolution of the e mperor 
Charles the Sixth, on the 20th of October, without male heirs, 
left the Pragmatic Sanction, for which he had exhausted his ex- 
chequer, to “the merey of political tempests. Charles ot Bavaria 
succeeded to the Germanic diadem, and Maria Theresa to Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, and the other Austrian possessions. ‘To humble 
the house of Lapsburg was clearly the policy y of Prussia. 
Frederick forthwith claimed Silesia, consisting of seven prin- 
cipalities and six lordships ; a rich and populous country, not 
heavily burthened with taxation, yet yielding an income to its 
governors of 3,500,000 dollars. His claims had considerable 
found: ation, and were of some antiquity ; ; but the great battles of 
Mollwitz, Czaslau, Hohe ‘nfriedburg, Sohr, and Kesse Isdorf, really 
pleaded his cause. Austria, moreover, had never swayed her 
sceptre atter a popuk fashion, so that Breslau and its noble pro- 
vinces passed tor ever from the imperial family without many 
symptoms of regret. The conflagration still raged throughout 
Christendom calling itself civilized. The Queen ot Hungary, 
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Great Britain, Russia, and Sardinia, were on one side ; France, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Spain, and Sweden, on the other. The vizier 
of the Ottoman Padisha offered the Sublime Porte as a mediator 
to restore peace ; but the proposal, perhaps meant as a sarcasm, 
merely excited immense admiration, ‘The engagements of Det- 
tingen and Fontenoy poured out human blood like water. Fre- 
derick fell in self-defence upon Saxony, and France, through her 
greediness, upon Holland. ‘The treaties of Dresden and Aix-la- 
Chapelle at ength afforded temporary termination to these dis- 
eracetul struggles. Berlin hailed her victorious monarch with 
open arms and grateful hearts, with shouts of applause, tears of 
joy, and laurel chaplets. ‘The cognomen of GREAT was unani- 
mously connected with his name ; and, without a doubt, he had 
performed wonders. Soldiers in those days were the scum and 
offscouring of the earth. Military enlistment comprised the 
refuse of jails, too profligate and irreclaimable ever to think of look- 
ing back again upon the homes or decencies of society. Armies 
were then multitudes of thieves and murderers, with weapons 1 
their hands, mischief always in their heads, organized to obey the 
word of command through the lash, the gallows, and the gauntlet. 
They formed mighty combinations of internal elements—immense 
and fearful machines, moulded and manufactured in the valleys of 
Tophet, yet with which mortal sovereigns, or their ministers, dared to 
play. Dissension and desertion, the violence of comrades towards 
one another, famine, exposure, pestilence, and necessary execu- 
tions, did more to thin their ranks than actual conflict in the open 
field. ‘They fought for neither sentiment nor principle ; yet with 
these homeless mercenaries, brought up in grossness and ignorance, 
Frederick had added Silesia to his paternal inheritance, and ren- 
dered his country almost the arbiter of at least Northern Europe. 
Hehad breathed an animating spirit of honor into men who, before 
his time, seemed always prepared to sell their lives and services to 
any prince who em them a few groschen, and ensure them 
lange plunder or good quarters. His genius and valour taught 
them to rush across*the fire of batteries into the phalanxes of an 
enemy; to wade through swamps or half-frozen water to reach 
the foe; to glide down precipices with their muskets between 
their legs, or ascend the steepest pathways slippery with ice and 
gore! Ile was now in the flower of mature manhood, the early 
summer of his best years; having wisely determined, at least for 
the present, to exchange the toils of warfare for the arts of peace. 


is person appeared well-grown and proportioned, about five 


leet six inches high. His face was embrowned by all the VICISSI- 

tudes of atmosphere and climate attendant upon his campaigns. 

he features of his countenance bespoke gravity and dignity, 

when not lit up with the sallies of wit and humour, which his own 
VOL. XI, 7, 
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example elicited from his intimate associates. TTis eyes, remark- 
ably animated and brilliant, played as a living index to his active 
and energetic mind. With a long and striking nose, beneath an 
ample forehead and strongly marked eyebrows, he could eXpress 
the most attractive condescension, or the bitterest sarcasm. — [js 
step was quick, and his bearing royal; he rode well, and on 
public occasions generally appeared on horseback. When young, 
his head inclined somewhat to the lett, like that of Alexander: 
but in more advanced lite it turned a little to the right, perhaps 
from his being so fond of playing on the flute. His memory 
presented a capacious magazine of knowledge. In conversation, 
few men, and no sovereign, ever seemed more eloquent, various, 
or persuasive. In a word, his powers were as great as those of a 
thoroughly selfish person can ever be. ‘Taken as a whole, his 
inner man was mighty and magnificent, rather than magnanimous 
or solidly eminent. It was an intellectual individuality, more 
than a wonderful system of things, blended within the limits of a 
single mind. Frederick shone in his own sphere, with an un- 
paralleled brillianey, in an age remarkable for stolid monarchs. 
[is equals in station were generally blockheads or bigots, as well 
as profligates and tyrants. Ile was therefore inter stellas Luni 
minores: but he revolved on his own centre, without describing, 
beyond the boundaries of Prussia, any orbit of beneficence or 
philanthropy for the countless masses of mankind. 

His soul, unhappily, had been drawn within the baneful intlu- 
ences of a genius even more brilliant, more atheistical, more 
wicked, and more supremely base, than himself. We allude, of 
course, to M. de Voltaire. At the very commencement of his 
surreptitious indulgence in literary tastes, the young scion of 
royalty had conceived for the productions of the [renchman an 
admiration as fanciful as it was exaggerated. After the fall of 
Philippsburg he had contrived to obtain an interview with him: 
but it was not until two visits had been paid by the poet to 
Berlin, in 1740 and 1743, that the king at all obtained an insight 
into his genuine character. Before 1749, however, he had come 
fully to understand that this intellectual idol might be worshipped 
with greater advantage at a distance than near at hand. He 
had found out that he was fit only to be read, not to be known: 
but, as his majesty observed to  Algarotti, in the true spirit of 
an infidel, ¢T wish to learn his French ; what need I care about 
his morals? The vanity of Voltaire had been touched, in the 


following year, by circumstances at Paris, which induced him to, 


offer his patron in Prussia the benefit of a third visit. Frederick 
took him at his word; transmitted him 2000 dollars to pay bis 
travelling expenses; received him into his palace at Potsdam: 
invested him with the Cross of Merit ; presented him with a key 
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of office as one of his chamberlains; settled on him a salary of 
90,000 livres per annum; gave an annuity of 4000 more, for her 
life. to Madame Denis, his niece; and afforded him, over and 
above his splendid lodgings under the royal roof, a free table, 
all necessary fuel, two wax candles per diem, and a certain 
quantity of sugar, coffee, tea, and chocolate, monthly, The 
cophist had in fact bargained for all these pretty perquisites, and 
: had obtained them. Yet such was the meanness, not to say dis- 
4 honesty, of his conduct, that the king detected him in positively 
> selling for money several of his appointments, and, amongst 
a others, his nocturnal allowance of wax candles; whilst, in order 
fe not to be without light, he would purloin a couple or more tapers 
| every evening from the antechamber of his host and benefactor ! 
A lawsuit also with one Hirsch, a jew and bill-broker in the 

' metropolis, unveiled a most disgraceful series of downright 
peculations, in which the petted foreigner had indulged. His 
malicious satires, during the entire period of his sojourn at Berlin, 

were aimed indiscriminately at the best and most amiable charac- 

ters of the day, as well as at everything that was good, honour- 

” able, lovely, or virtuous. ‘The malevolence of a single man 
ig darkened the whole court. Frederick himself was driven through 
the repeated falsehoods, jealousies, and low Gallican vanities of 

his guest, to write him a reproachful note concluding with these 

severe but appropriate words: ‘ You have a heart a hundred 

times more horrible than your genius is beautiful! Voltaire 
stormed with rage and mortification on reading it. Not an epithet 

in the vocabulary of wounded self-love was omitted in the in- 

decent message, which the page who brought it had to carry 

back to his master; but as the rejoinder concluded with an 
exaveerated compliment to the royal powers of versification, 

4 even the autocrat pocketed an affront which, at the expense of 
lis morals, cast a morsel of flattery to his understanding. Not 

that Voltaire could be sincere in this, or anything else he uttered ; 

for one day, when General Manstein requested him to revise and 

| correct: his memoirs, he pettishly yet wittily replied, that ‘he 
: had so much dirty linen of the king's to wash, that his must wait.’ 





a brederick heard of this answer, and felt piqued, as well he might; 
a lor the poet had also ventured to describe the Silesian conqueror 
a as ‘a mere corporal.’ Many epigrams, replete with gall and 
” vibegar, against every member of the House of Brandenburg, 

were traced home to the serpent whom they were foolishly 
; fostering in their bosom. Matters at last arrived at an open 
4 breach, Royalty recollected itself ere it became too late ; and 
. then the philosophical atheist humbled himself in the very dust, 
Le although happily in vain. The two wits parted in dudgeon. 


= Innumerable lies were published on both sides ; but whatever 
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may have been the culpability of the Prussian monarch, his oer 
admired and almost deified companion must go down to gli 
posterity with a verdict of base ingratitude branded upon his 
memory. 


‘He was often and keenly reproached by the king with holdips 
correspondence with the foreign ministers, and furnishine oeeasion oa. 
au variety of disagreeable circumstances. But the most perniciou 
effect produced was the change caused by him in the disposition of the 
kine, In the hours devoted to social intercourse suid relaxation. 
Frederick had hitherto been accustomed wholly to foreet the re. 
reign, and to be only the friend of his triends—the thinker, the Utist, 
the poet, the man. But after he had received such painful lessons— 
after he had seen his most innocent actions exposed to the mot 
scandalous misconstruction, and expressions used by him in the social 
circle publicly distorted ; after he was obliged to accuse persons, whose 
genius and talents rendered them worthy to associate with him, not 
only of foibles of the heart, but of detestable actions, proclaiminy an 
utter want of principle ; he then began to be mistrustful and reserved ; 
the delighttul dream of youth was over ; he secluded himself more and 
more in his later years, and his heart, previously open to the kindliest 
feelings, became eradually enveloped in an almost impenetrable eruct, 
‘To this lamentable change the conduct of Voltaire esseutially contri- 
buted.’ —Vol. il. p. 352, 353. 


Nevertheless, had his majesty but just condesceuded to look 
within, by the light of a revelation, which unfortunately he dared 
to despise, he would have seen that no one was near so much to 
blame as himself. He was merely reaping as he had sown: and 
an Almighty Providence, for the wisest purposes, has so con- 
nected cause and effect indissolubly together, that not to love 
God with all the soul is the height of folly and extravagance. 
The omnipotent disposer of all things, meanwhile, like a divine 
alchemist, brought good out of evil, and turned the profane 
latitudinarianism of an able ruler into golden results for his own 
people. At the moment of mounting the throne, invested, as he 
found himself, with irresponsible power, he resolved notwith- 
standing to retain it as a trust, and therefore issued some noble 
ordinances relative to the administration of justice. lor real 
constitutional freedom his subjects were not prepared : nor would 
he have imparted it, had they been so. He was no George 
Washington! But his expressions on numerous occasions were 
sincere to this effect :—that it behoves the sovereign agreeably to 
his vocation, to be in the first place the magistrate, and in the 
next the warrior; for that the maintenance of the laws is the 
sole motive which induced men to vive themselves governors, 
this being the true origin of sovereignty. His attention turned 
itself accordingly to the improvement of every judicial, as well a8 
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executive department. ‘Torture was forthwith abolished. He 
determined upon a most rigid abstinence from a practice common 
to his predecessors, that of interfering with the decisions of leval 
courts, or passing sentence de sud voluntate, or in preprid persona. 
In 1746, he proceeded to what some honest despots have pro- 


jected, and one or two actually performed; namely, a complete 


reform. ‘T'o his chancellor, Coeceius, a learned septuagenarian, 
descended from an ancient family of jurisconsults, his majesty 
committed the elaborate labour of compiling the Frederician 
Code. All suits and processes were to be finished within a year ; 
which alone would render our gentlemen of the red-tape and the 
long robe as thin as weasels, and as pale as spectres! In Pome- 
rania, 2400 old lawsuits came to a termination within twelve 
months. ‘The tribunals were enjoined to dispense equal and im- 
partial justice, without respect of persons, that the sighs of widows 
and orphans might never follow them before the judgment-seat 
of the Most High! Antiquated forms still survived, in several re- 
spects; yet only so far as by no means to embarrass a substitution, 
throughout the system, of modern clemency in the place of ancient 
cruelty. ‘The old Halsgericht, which seems to have been origi- 
nally the chief court, it would have been sacrilege to have 
annihilated. It sat in several places during the present reign, 
and last of all at Berlin, in the open air, with its black costumes 
and picturesque insignia, as the final terminator of certain 
criminal inquiries, Frederick may well be styled the Justinian of 
Prussia; nor was his legislation belied by his example. Tis im- 
mediate households and establishments, as also those of the other 
members of the royal family, exhibited models of order and 
economy. Ile expected his brothers to do what he himself daily 
did, that was, to exert themselves to the utmost for the benefit of 
the commonwealth = to require as little as possible for themselves ; 
and to seek their true glory in well merited public approbation. 
In his own case, every moment had its allotted occupation. He 
wrote to Jordan, in 1742, as follows:—*‘ You are correct, my 
friend, in supposing that I work hard: I do so in order to live; 
lor nothing has more resemblance to death than idleness! Of 
What use is it to exist, if one only vegetates ? 

Very little sleep sufficed him. In summer he rose at three 
often, but always at four; and in winter at five. He dressed 
and undressed gencrally before a fire, except that, as to the former 
operation, © he put on his stockings, his breeches of black velvet, 
aud his boots which were never new, never blacked, and often 
looking very foxy, sitting on the bed.’ Indeed, personal clean- 
liness rarcly formed one of his characteristics. A vein of eccen- 
(rieity ran through his whole mind and manners, as if to mark 
the hard, rough quarry, from whence he was taken, While his hair, 
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which he wore in a queue, was being arranged, he read his letters 
or distributed them amongst the secretaries of his cabinet already 
in attendance. ‘ It was not till then that he finished his toilet. 
washing his hands and face,’ like our James the First, ‘with g 
wet towel, and putting on the classic hat, which he never took 
off but at meals, or when speaking to persons of very high rank; 
and which, even when new, had been rubbed so soft in the 
crown as to look like an old one.’ He usually wore in it a 
splendid white waving plume of ostrich feathers. ‘The adjutants- 
general then made their appearance with reports and for orders: 
after which, his majesty proceeded to swallow several glasses of 
water, mixed, in later years, with distilled aniseed, and followed 
up by two or three ie of strong coffee, sometimes with, some- 
times without milk. His flute then employed him for an hour or 
two, upon which he played incessantly, pacing up and down the 
apartment, but meanwhile also occupied in pondering all sorts of 
business. From nine to ten, he met his ministers, and dictated 
answers to all letters and petitions, which were taken down in 
pencil upon each respective paper. Officers of state had here no 
sinecure. ‘They were obliged to be at the palace very early, in 
full dress, and to go through all their various affairs standing. 
Stellter did this, as privy-councillor of accounts, for ten years 
without intermission, literally dropping down dead quite suddenly 
at his post, on the 29th of May, 1785, just as he had reached 
Sans Souci! The king exclaimed, with some emotion, ‘ Happy 
he !—but business cannot pause: send Beyer tome! This was 
the next minister in rotation, with whom he went forward exactly 
as if nothing had happened. Frequently, during the former part 
of the day, he would refresh himself with figs, grapes, pines, or 
other fine fruits, which were placed on the picr-tables around 
him, and of which he was exceedingly fond; especially of early 
cherries, for which in December, and till the middle of January, 
the enormous price had to be paid of two dollars a-picce! Ona 
single day he would regale himself, or guests, on these rarities 
to the amount of 30/. sterling money, whilst the ordinary sum 
allowed for the expenses of his kitchen was settled at no more 
than 12,000 dollars per annum. At ten o'clock, lis head we 
smeared with pomatum and powdered, his chin shaved, and his 
uniform slipped on, all within the compass of very few minutes 
Soon afterwards he gave the parole to the commander of the garr- 
son, replied to the addresses or applications of his family or friends, 
practised concertos, took a ride on the parade, or walked, as the 
weather might turn out. At twelve, he dined upon eight dishes, 
served up in two courses, with no dessert besides abundance of 
fruit, me: with a party of from seven to ten persons selected from 
Visitors of distinction at the capital, or his more favoured dign!- 
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taries, either civil or military. His guests felt at liberty to eat 
what they chose, and drink as much Moselle or Pontac as they 
might think proper ; Tokay or Champagne only appeared when 
his majesty ordered either. His feeding was coarse, but not im- 
moderate; conversation flowed as freely as at any private table ; 
it lasted from one to three or four hours, according to his humour, 
unless also the flute again came into requisition, which often 
proved to be the case. All the letters prepared by his cabinet 
during the day were now brought for his signature, which, how- 
ever, he never affixed to any document without perusing it, or 
making corrections, and adding marginal notes wherever they 
appeared necessary. In these, his epigrammatic sareasms, repri- 
mands, or expressions of approval, were as sharp as arrows. 
Literary pursuits claimed a couple of hours, from four to six, 
during which brief intervals alone all his works were composed : 
the entertaining ‘History of his own ‘Times ;’ the elaborate 
‘Memoirs of the House; of Brandenburg ;’ and the whole of his 
poems, At six, the concert commenced, in which Frederick took 
as effective a part, or even more so, than any other amateur. 
Quantz and Graun were his favourite and successive capell- 
meisters. ‘The royal adagio is declared by the ablest judges to 
have been remarkably pensive and pathetic. ‘The concert lasted 
about an hour, being succeeded by supper; a delightful meal, 
which collected around him the heartiest and best among his 
genuine friends. Wit, repartee, criticism, poetry, or graver sub- 
jects, occasionally prolonged the session until midnight ;— but, 
however late he might retire, he never failed being up betimes 
in the morning, attending with the utmost cheerfulness and 
activity to the duties of his station. 

Of course, the seasons, and other incidental circumstances 
often varied this general routine of royal engagements ; and the 
Seven Years’ War, for a considerable period, totally changed it. 
We shall not detain our readers with any lengthened sketch of 
that eclebrated struggle ; for the two most interesting volumes 
before us just land us but upon the threshold of it. ‘The peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, had left abundant loopholes for fu- 
ture dissatisfaction and collision. Frederick entered into designs 
for again drawing his sword, as an enemy tothe house of Austria. 
Maria Theresa had often said, that she would rather have lost 
the gown off her back, than have been deprived of Silesia. The 
successful conqueror, meanwhile, had been employing his surplus 
revenues in auginenting his army to no less than 160,000 men, 
trained and improved to the highest state of discipline. His 
fortresses were being furnished with all necessary munitions of 
war, and rendered by fresh works as impregnable as possible. 
In 1753, he had exerted all his influence to prevent the election 
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of a king of the Romans. He had offended France, by express. 
ing his supreme contempt for Louis XV.; nor would he ever 
permit his ambassador to attend the levees of Madame de Pom. 
padour, mistress of that pusillanimous sovereign. ‘The Empress 
of Germany took advantage of this; and so demeaned herself to 
the royal harlot, that, addressing her as ‘her dear sister,’ she 
allured her paramount influence into the Austrian scale. The 
Russian Elizabeth also indulged a personal antipathy to the 
Prussian monarch, who had alluded publicly, and without the 
slightest reserve, to her infamous and notorious amours. At her 
instigation, the chancellor Bestuchef brought about, in May, 1746, 
a secret treaty between the courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna; 
which aimed at nothing less than the utter extirpation of the 
house of Brandenburg. ‘The respective demands of England and 


France, with regard to America, at length applied the torch of 


Bellona to materials sufficiently combustible. The alliance be- 
tween Prussia and France, already existing but in name, was 
formally to expire in June, 1756; long before which time, the 
Russians had assembled 100,000 men in Livonia, near the frontiers 
of Frederick ; whilst Austria was collecting an army of 80,000 
more in Bohemia and Moravia, strengthening her regiments 
everywhere, drawing a cordon around Silesia, and forming forti- 
fied camps upon its very borders. Money had purchased for 
the court of Berlin a perfect acquaintance with the most secret 
designs of its antagonists. Its monarch, therefore, determined on 
striking the first blow. He entered at once the Saxon electorate, 
won the victories of Lowositz and Prague ; and compensated for 
the calamity of Kollin, at Rossbach, and Lissa. Lis successes 
were great, but his reverses were tremendous. Never since the 
conflict between Spain and Holland had forces been more un- 
equally matched. Frederick proved to his desolated country, 
what the love of liberty did to the United Provinces, or the first 
William Pitt to Great Britain. Seven hundred thousand troops, 
contributed by Russia, Austria, and France, with their subsidiary 
allies in combination, had been opposed to 260,000, marching 
under the banners of the Black Eagle. ‘There was, indeed, an 
iznoble moment amidst the abysses of his difficulties, when his 
ablest generals had fallen, when Sweden had joined his enemies, 
when the Russians had captured Memel, the French Hanover, 
and the Austrians both Breslau and Berlin,—that he gravely 
contemplated suicide. But better counsels prevailed. He rose 
with the pressure of his misfortunes; and by a masterly man- 
ceuvre, similar to that made by Epaminondas at Leuctra, he re- 
trieved his losses, overthrew one marshal after another, baflled 
the wisest designs of the hostile alliance, and finally triumphed. 
he resolute resistance which he thenceforward maintained, the 
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military grandeur of his enterprises, the strategic skilfulness, 
mental fortitude, and personal courage displayed by him, through- 
out those memorable campaigns, attracted universal applause. 
England assisted him with subsidies; and proved herself his 
steadiest patron. During 1758 and 1759, Pomerania, the Marks, 
and the Silesian provinces, were literally swept with the besom of 
devastation. Foreign soldiery of the most savage description 
quartered themselves in Prussian palaces. ‘The battle of Kuners~ 
dorf seemed a victory, however, which might have again restored 
all, had not Frederick, whose energy on this occasion degene rated 
into gross presumption, aimed at what was clearly beyond his 
reach, and thereby changed it into his most sanguinary disaster. 
His valour in the field none could doubt, when here, in the 
thickest of the conflict, he had two horses killed under him, and 
his clothes penetrated in several places with musket-balls. Never, 
moreover, did the resources of his genius shine out with such 
dazzling lustre as after this adverse stroke; for, aided by the 
dissensions of his opponents, which he had contributed to pro- 
duce, he covered his capital to perfection, and kept victorious 
foes at bay, as though the laurels had been all on his own side. 
In 1760 and 1761, he lived through an analogous succession of 
alternate misfortune and superiority—his territories bleeding at 
every pore; and throughout the former of these years, having 
occasion for all his ingenuity, so that he trusted to his tacties 
almost more than his firelocks. Such extraordinary triumphs 
and reverses, history, in her ample and varied pages, could rare] 

exhibit. Even when Peter the Third had sueceeeded Elizabeth 
at St. Petersburg, to be quickly removed in his turn through fresh 
revolutions on the banks of the Neva, Frederick at one moment 
having achieved the very summit of his hopes, was dragged 
by circumstances at the next to the very brink of destruction, yet 
nevertheless made such marvellous use of favourable interposi- 
tions, Whenever they did occur, that he altogether recovered 
Silesia and Saxony, ravaged the frontiers of Bohemia, sent de- 
tachiments to Bamberg and Nuremburg, and spread terror to the 
gates of Ratisbon. At last, positive exhaustion rendered all 
parties anxious for a pacification ; which was arranged at Ver- 
sailles, on the 10th of February, 1763, between Great Britain, 
France, and Spain; and five days later at Hubertsburg, between 
Austria and Prussia. This famous contest, which had armed 
half Europe against Frederick and Great Britain, during which 
it was calculated that 500,000 combatants had fallen, after all 
produced little else than a replacement of matters upon their 
origmal footing, Prussia procured a guarantee for keeping all 
her conquests. In addition to her indefatigable monarch having 
impressed Germany and France with the fullest opinion as to 
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the indestructibility of his power, he had been furnished with 
an opportunity of approving himself the most consummate com- 


mander of his age, animated by an unconquerable spirit of 


military heroism, and endued with one of the coolest heads and 
coldest hearts in Christendom. 

Returning to his capital, after an absence of nearly six years, 
he applied himself, with all his talents and perseverance, to the 
internal improvement of his kingdom. ‘The ten years of repose 
consequent upon his Silesian wars, as also the still more pro- 
anal period now opening before him, encouraged from day 
to day“his devotedness to those pursuits which render a state 
wealthy, potent, happy, and flourishing. He rebuilt the towns 
and hamlets which had been destroyed ; and remunerated all 
who could make out fair claims for compensation. Agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, absorbed by turns his attention. 
With Cicero, he regarded husbandinen as the most useful cla 
in society: tillage and colonization he therefore patronized con 
amore. In the electorate of Brandenburg alone, no less than 
1317 enormous wastes had lain utterly uncultivated since the 
treaty of Westphalia; his generosity and paternal care quickly 
covered them with a prosperous population. Le erected, through- 
out the course of his reign, 600 new villages, upon the most com- 
fortable seale; having transplanted into them 42,600 foreign 
families, or about 215,000 souls, exclusive of similar establish- 
ments founded on private estates by Prussian gentlemen and 
landowners, for which they received from their sovereign more 
than a million of dollars in presents, aids, and remitted payments. 
He vastly improved, moreover, the breeds of cattle, as well as 
farming operations generally. ‘The native sheep were crossed 
with the Spanish merino, for the first time in Germany. The 
cultivation of mulberry-trees, silk-worms, tobacco, herbs for 
dyeing, artificial grasses, green crops for manure, the introduction 
of stall-feeding, the consolidation of the loose sands upon the 
Marks, by sowing them with pine-seed and planting them with 
hedges, may all be traced in Prussia to his exertions and example. 
He encouraged all new methods and processes ; and sent expe- 
rienced agriculturists to travel at hisown expense through England, 
Holland, and other countries, that they might learn how to super 
intend the royal domains, or invite skilful forcigners to assist them. 
Rich ecclesiastival and monastic foundations were induced to reat 
vines, oaks, and potatoes: to keep bees; to separate their long- 
woolled flocks from others: and to import Kast Friesland cows. 
Berlin took the lead with regard to the potatoe: enormous 
sums were expended by the crown, in overcoming popular pre- 
judices against it, and at length spreading it over Pomerama 
and Silesia. Llorticulture also lifted up its head; advancing 
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cradually, yet successfully, from the useful to the ornamental 
and more luxurious departments of that delightful pursuit. The 
fondness of his majesty for fruit promoted the growth of even 
melons and pine-apples. Ambassadors at foreign and distant 
courts had to transmit suckers and seeds to the king. Major 
Zegelin, between the years 1760 and 1770, often sent from 
Constantinople large white fig-trees of Damascus, several from 
Smyrna and Tauria, orange-trees of the best sorts wherever they 
could be procured, famous Aleppo water-melons, and the like. 
So, again, with respect to manufactures, Frederick found his 
realms in a state of infancy; but he left them in one of man- 
hood :—such were unknown, for example, as those of silk, velvet, 
crape, gauze, cotton, porcelain, mirrors, gold and silver-leaf, cat- 
gut, watches, snuff, and establishments for wax-bleaching, and 
sugar-boiling ; to say nothing of productions which fell under 
the heads of leather, iron, stecl, needles, sail-cloths, metal-buttons, 
starch, and paper. 

‘In many places there was not a suflicient number of persons of 
different professions, such as tanners, soap-boilers, cutlers, and dyers ; 
nay, soextinet was the spirit of enterprise in Prussian subjects, that 
businesses requiring a capital of only a few hundred or a thousand 
dollars, for instance, the making of common tobacco-pipes, marble and 
gold-paper, wafers, vinegar, white lead, corks, or snufl-boxes, found no 
speculators. ‘The manufacturers, who were in business, had no notion 
of extending their concerns. ‘Thus Frederick first directed the atten- 
tion of the looking-glass manufacturers to the making of pocket-mirrors, 
which had an extensive sale ; and the glass-blowers, to the production 
of physic-phials. Under these circumstances, if the king wished to 
animate his country by industry, he had no way left but to stimulate 
manufactures and trade by all possible means ; by premiums, gra- 
tuities, privileges, advances of ready money, and thus to infuse new 
life into them. According to Rodenbeck, the Electoral Mark alone 
received assistance in this way to the amount of two millions and a half 
of dollars, between the years 17410 and 1780; and the same writer 
wives a list of seventy-one establishments, of different kinds, which were 
either founded by Frederick, or received assistance from him. Though 
it was not until after the Seven Years’ War that manulactures and in- 
dustry became flourishing, still the foundation of their prosperity had been 
laid at an earlier period. In short, wherever industry and trade were to 
be set in motion by encouragement, there new sources were opened ; 
aud such was the increase of the prosperity of the country, that without 
any augmentation of the taxes, and exclusively of the produce of 
Silesia, the revenue was increased by 1,200,000 dollars ; whilst at the 
saine time, the population in all the provinces had risen to 5,000,000 ; 
consequently, as the king adds in his history, ‘ Since nothing is more 
certain than that the number of subjects constitutes the wealth of the state, 
Prussia might be considered twice as strong as she was in the last years 


of the reign of Frederick William the First.’ ’--Ib. pp. 3885—387. 
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With regard to the royal advances in the science of political 
economy, much could not be expected. His plans were thoroughly 
conservative : whilst his disinterestedness and able government 
made his kingdom and people prosper In spite of prohibitions, 
monopolies, bounties, and restrictions. It must also be re mem- 
bered, that circumstances wore a very different aspect, at the 
middle of the last century, to what they wear at present. It is 
the lapse of a century which has effected, in combination with 
other causes, those changes which have brought besotted aristo- 
cracies and famishing millions to their approaching crisis of colli- 
sion. His Grace the Duke of Buckingham can never put back the 
fingers of the great clock of time. What i is unpardoni able in our 
days might, apparently, have much to plead on its behalf, when 
supply of food seemed so strongly to outstrip a demand for it. 
Frederick possessed only glimpses of plain, homely truths, which 
are now perfectly well understood by mei in fustian jackets able 
to lecture at me aint 's institutions. Ie defined wealth to be the 
accumulation of specie, and felt strongly swayed by the old 
notions about balances of trade, which experience and better 
knowledge have long exploded. Tt was the benevolent intention 
and positive disinterestedness of this infidel potentate, which 
should put to the blush many of our princely nobles, who m: “ 
large professions of their attachment to genuine Christi: anity, 

religious or senatorial assemblies, exhibiting all the while the 
wofanest selfishness of paganism in their practice! The monareh 


of Berlin did his best to consult not class interests, but those of 


the entire community. le facilitated inland traffic, by the 
construction of judic iously managed canals; by drainages, on a 
colossal scale, of whole districts; and by founding the port of 
Swinemunde on the Baltic. He established also the Asiatic and 
African commercial companies ; rendering Embden, which he 
had acquired as the harbour of East Friesland, an effective source 
of advantage to the maritime commerce of his subjects. If we 
turn from thene homelier, yet important matters, to the more 
elegant arts of life, there never existed a soy ercign who endea- 
voured more to advance and foster a general taste throughout 
his dominious, for the sublime and beautiful. Architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and more especially music, received almost 
more than encouragement. He idolized the last, in the person 
of Quantz, the eclebrated flute-player. ‘This eminent music ian 
is said to have played the tyrant over the king, just as the artist 
himself was the slave of his wife. and she of a petted lap-dog. A 
curious riddle was once proposed by C.P. E. Bach, toa ple asant 
party, before commencing a concerto: § What is the most power- 
ful animal in the te rritories of his majesty? When nobody could 
resolve it, Bach said, ‘This formidable creature is Madame 
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Quantz's lap-dog. Such is its power, that Madame Q. herself 
is afraid of it; Quantz is afraid of Madame Q.; and Frederick, 
the greatest. monarch in the world, is afraid of Quantz! The 
king laughed he: artily when he he: wl this anecdote; for no one 
could be more fond than he was of the canine species. 

The summer months were devoted principally to his reviews ; 

for he always regarded the army as the real foundation of his 
ower. Within a short interv: il, after the peace of Hubertsburg, 
tis regular forces amounted to 200,000 men! ‘These he care- 
fully inspect ted, from time to time, not only at Berlin and Pots- 
dam, but in the more distant provincial districts. Not, however, 
that his annual progresses were by any means confined to military 
objects ; but, on the contrary, they afforded him the means of sur- 
veying his entire territories in their length and breadth, just as a 
spect: itor might examine minutely the circle of a panorama. On 
such occasions, all civil officers, from the highest to the lowest, 
were expected to furnish him with elaborate reports of theis 
various administrations. He would also call about him trades- 
men, in every line of business, from whose practical information 
any useful hints might be derived, His objects always were, as 
he would himself obse rve, ‘to prevent the strong from oppress- 
ing the weak ; or sometimes to mitigate sentences seeming, on 
further consides ration, rather too severe; besides having oppor- 
tunities of being serviceable to persons of whose existence he 
was ignorant. ‘This supervision made judges and officers atten- 
tive, ‘and prevented cruel or too rigorous proceedings.’ All the 
time occupied by these tours in the provinces, Frederick devoted 
so exclusively to business, that while engaged in them he would 
never write so much as a letter to his friends. He read, however, 
in his carriage; and when the jolting of the vehicle, owing to 
the bad state of the roads, was too violent for that, he would 
commit to memory, even after he was sixty, the finest passages 
of the poets. French authors formed the principal sources of 
such recreation; for of the Roman classics he knew little, and of 
Greek hardly a wath Yet he would quote Latin sometimes, and 
with no slight aptitude, whenever the occasion fairly appe: ared to 
require it. With regard to his foreign policy, he altogether ; acted 
upon the celebrated maxim of V irgil : — 


‘ Torva leana lupum sequitur; lupus ipse cape llam, 
Florentem cytisum: sequitur lasciva capella ; 
Et te sequor, Alexi,—trahit sua quemque voluptas ! 


In one word, recognising no internal code of morals for himself, 
he indulged his  p: marental care of Prussi: i, by gratifying her am- 
bition, as well as his own, with the plunder of other nations. 
The infamy of conceiving, and in part executing, the partition of 
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Poland, will follow his name with the shadow and brand of 
diabolisin to all posterity. His admirers may style him the Great 
Frederick, but history has enrolled him as a mighty robber, 
eminent amongst the political highwaymen of mankind. From 
the death of Augustus the Third, in 1763-4, he fastened the waze 
of a vulture upon the prey from afar. Under pretence of pre- 
venting a pestilence from entering his kingdom, he drew a 
powerful cordon of troops along the Polish frontier. He then 
proceeded to extort a tribute from the governor of what was 
called Great Poland, as a compensation for certain expenses 
which he said had been incurred by him through the detective 
condition of its police. Ile then tore 12,000 families of Poles 
from their native land to augment the population of his colonies 
in the Mark, and in Pomerania. Ile went on to coin gold and 
silver money, under the title of King and Republic of Poland, 
of far less than their nominal value; and compelled all those, 
from whom his subjects made purchases, to receive this base, or, 
at least depreciated, issue in payment; whilst he would take 
nothing, at his royal treasury, but the good old coinage of the 
former sovereigns, for the stores which he had accumulated. Le 
acted out the ancient fable of the Wolf and the Lamb to pertee- 
tion, considering the weak created merely as meat for the strong, 
At length, on the 26th September, 1772, Lussia, Austria, and 
Frederick constituted themselves conservators of an independent 
state, prostrated through circumstances at their feet, by sharing 
out the spoil amongst themselves. The last of these modern 
triumvirs condescended to go through the solemn farce of pub- 
lishing a cool philosophical paper, in the face of indignant 
Kurope, reciting certain grounds, reasons, and claims ; as also 
endeavouring to attract general attention to his extreme modera- 
tion on the occasion. Ile then quietly appropriated the whole 
of Polish Prussia, together with the district of the Netz; by 
which transaction his territories were rounded, and rendered con- 
tinuous, from Glatz to Memel, comprehending the fertile pro- 
vinces of Culm, Elbing, and Marienbure. He thus also became 
master of the grand cathedral of Wermeland, which gave him an 
annual income of 300,000 dollars; besides obtaining the only 
mouths of the Vistula still navigable. All the inhabitants of 
these parts had to take oaths of alleeiance to their new autocrat 
within fourteen days. Other portions of plunder, which 
Frederick afterwards was compelled to disgorge, had first to 
undergo a squeezing process. The flocks were driven away, the 
forests cut down, the magazines emptied, and the most necessary 
implements carried off, after, too, every tax and impost had been 
raised and paid by premeditated anticipation. ‘It pleased the 
Almighty,’ exclaims honest Von Miiller, « to manifest the 
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morality of sovereigns.’ Had the Prussian ever read the Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice, by Homer, he would, perhaps, have re- 
membere “dl that striking expression of the heathen poet, exe 
@cos eviedv oawa! At any more solemn precept of re elation 
he would have doubtless only sneered, unless indeed he might 
find it convenient to use it against other maletactors than himself; 
for his knowledge of the text of the i inspired volume was remark- 
able. It could, therefore, in no way, be averred that he trans- 
oressed ignorantly. None were more loud than himself against 
the unjust prete nsions of the Emperor Joseph, when the ‘latter 
took possession of Bavaria; for he conducted in person the blood- 
less campaign of 1778, whieh terminated in the treaty of ‘Teschen. 
The three ls ast of his public acts were the projection ‘of the Armed 
Neutrality in 1780, the est ablishment of the Germanic Union in 
1785, and a treaty of amity and commerce with the United 
States of America, in the ensuing year. 

lle was now verging towards e xtreme old age, although in full 
enjoyment of his ment: al powers. A dropsy, however, pressed 
upon him long before he would ac ‘knowledge its existence, and 
eradually undermined his constitution. He, nevertheless, con- 
tinned his attention to public business without the smallest in- 
terruption. In fact, what else had he to sustain him? He would 
admit a physician only for a few minutes, just to give directions 
with respect to his disorder, as a sort of inte rlude. between civil 
and military matters. No change in his course of life occurred 
until within a fortnight of his dissolution; being at last so 
swollen, that he could no longer move without much assistance. 
Day and night were now spent in his chair of torment, for he 
suffered fe artully ; ; yet to those around, he made no sign, either 
of impatience or uneasiness : continuing as usual to converse 
upon every conceivable topic except the right one, and without 
ever once alluding directly or indirectly to the state of his health. 
As respects the wicked, there are often xo bands in their death ; 
nor were there any here! The catalepsy of the heart re ‘mained 
undisturbed. On the 16th of Anegust, 1786, he was deprived of 
sense while his friends were reading to him translations from 
Plutarch and Cicero; and on the morning of the 17th he ex- 
pired without any sonvdia sive motion, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his life and the forty-se venth of his reign. His decease occurred 
at his favourite palace of Sans Souci, where there still hangs the 
watch, which he wound up every evening with his own hand, 
pointing to the moment when he de parted henee, at which it is 
related to have stoppe “4d! We believe there is no question as to 
the truth of this remarkable coincidence, since, of course, it 
could have been nothing more. He had degener rated almost into 
a parsimonious economist. Doctor Moore declares, that the 
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whole royal wardrobe was shewn him at Potsdam, which con. 
sisted but of two blue coats, faced with red, the lining of one a 
little torn; a couple of yellow waistcoats, a good deal spoiled 
through the use of Spanish snuff; three pairs of breeches, of the 
same frightful colour; and a suit of blue velvet, embroidered with 
silver, for grand occasions. His bedchamber was beautifully fur- 
nished, and provided with the appearance of a rich and royal 
couch; but, in reality, he always slept on a hard mattress in a 
concealed bedstead. He took immoderate quantities of Spanish 
snuff, out of a large golden box, adorned with valuable diamonds, 
He never cohabited with his queen, although not failing in 
public and ceremonious respect, both to her and the queen- 
mother, so long as she lived. His dogs seem to have occupied 
that place in his natural sympathies, which was intended by the 
Almighty Creator of man to be illustrated with the domestic re- 
lations. Sir Walter Scott could have scarcely caressed his tame 
animals with more affection than Frederick the Great manitested 
towards his Italian greyhounds, for whose special use he kept 
small leathern balls in his apartments, perhaps to divert their 
attention from the handsome furniture around. — If it was for the 
latter purpose, his intentions were frustrated, for the favourites 
served his chairs and sofas @ la mode Polonaise, gnawing off the 
beautiful coverings, and tearing the tapestry in every direction. 
He is said to have made very low bows, and to have increased 
his stooping demeanour in later life, through the habitual prac- 
tice of such excessive inclinations. For female society he shewed 
little taste, and but rarely invited ladies to his private parties. 
His literary compositions will always enjoy a certain value, 
since a sovereign, and that so distinguished a one, was their 
author. They possess, moreover, many intrinsic excellences of 
style, originality, perspicuity, arrangement, and imagination. 
Not many have written so well as the Philosopher of Sans Souci, 
which was the description under which he desired to pass in the 
world of letters ; confining this eulogium to the external character 
of his works, and, of course, not implying the remotest approba- 
tion of their general tendency. It is a melancholy truth, that he 
seems to have believed neither in the immortality of the soul, nor 
in the responsibility of man to his Maker. How much further 
his infidelity went, it might be difficult to define with accuracy; 
but denying all revelation, it is probable that his pride and folly 
fluctuated between deism and atheism according to cireum- 
stances, and often, perhaps, according to the caprice of the hour. 
He had trusted in his own heart and his own understanding, and 
80 becam ‘a fool, in the spiritual sense, before men and angels. 
Phere is no occasion, however, with regard to a character of this 
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cast, for imitating that peculiar section in what is called the 
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religious world, which imagines that the cause of truth can ever 
be served by either inventing or propagating calumny. The 
editors of the “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” in general a most noble 
and truthful work, have asserted, as many others have done 
before and since, that Frederick never bestowed a smile of favour 
upon the relatives of lieutenant Katte, or upon another family 
named Wreech, who had befriended him during his imprison- 
ment at Ciistrin. With respect to the former, amongst his 
earliest acts on ascending the throne, he promoted the father of 
his unfortunate accomplice to be a field-marshal; creating him, 
moreover, a count of the kingdom. All the other connexions of 
his poor friend enjoyed his uninterrupted patronage. As respects 
Baron Wreech and his household, who resided at Tamsel, in the 
neighbourhood of the fortress to which the prince-royal was 
banished, the facts are these :—I*rederick was allured into their 
circle by the charms of the ladies, and their love of music ; but 
the father winked at, if he did not favour, certain criminalities 
between his royal highness and the females. In fact, he sub- 
mitted to dishonour with his eyes open, drawing, as it were, a 
bill of good hope upon the future, to be returned with ample 
interest when his youthful guest should have become his sove- 
reign. After that event had taken place, his expectations met 
with precisely what they deserved—most merited contempt. 
The new sovereign might have been ungrateful; yet the pro- 
fligate nobleman herein was rightly served. Thiebault, who tells 
the story to inculpate the king as much as possible, further men- 
tions that a sum of 6000 dollars, borrowed by the prince of 
the baron, was never repaid. If so, it was indeed an act of 
ross dishonesty ; but we can only say, that with regard to other 
claims of this sort, restitution seems to have been afforded in the 
most scrupulous and conscientious manner. His own interests 
were identified with his doing so; and his treasures on the de- 
cease of his father, as we have seen, were immense. Even his 
calumniators allow, that “wisdom, justice, and beneficence 
marked the first actions of his reign ;” and what could have been 
more unpopular, besides being unnecessary, than to seem slow in 
meeting obligations incurred during his minority? Our sole 
object, in these observations, is the maintenance of strict impar- 
tiality. There were spots and blemishes enough throughout his 
character and administration, without the insertion of surrep- 
titious ones. It has been justly observed, that, as a ruler, he 
displayed more personal ability than political wisdom. He was 
an autocrat to the backbone; in some respects a species of 
spurious Cxsar; a kind of precursor to the Napoleon of another 
generation. He intermeddled far too much in details. His 
mind possessed vastness, power, and capacity ; but there appeared 
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an undue proportion of little things, as compared with great ones, 
in it. It was lit up with the tapers of human intellect, instead 
of being illuminated with the sun of true religion, or warmed 
with a love, or even an admiration for its Divine Author. He 
therefore stooped often to disreputable conduct, as well as now 
and then to personal violence. His smiles were brightest towards 
those who were no better than atheistical blasphemers, although 
venturing to pass off their impicties under the names of science 
and philosophy. ‘ His general spirit, in short, was selfish and 
unfeeling; for whilst wishing for the praise of virtue, he was 
ready to sacrifice every consideration to the love of fame, or, 
more especially, military renown. His intellectual powers, how- 
ever immense, were at least of that inferior order which can sub- 
mit to be guided by profligacies of principle, and seck assistance 
from dishonourable means. His abilities thus often appeared far 
greater than they were in reality; because, when wisdom failed, 
he had recourse to wickedness; and he accomplished objects 
which would have baflled others, not because they were weaker, 
but because they were better men! His crown, and talents, 
and, perhaps, his overrated reputation, have sometimes served to 
shed a meretricious splendour upon the efforts of the French 
Encyclopeediasts to banish worth and genuine loveliness from the 
world we live in. But Frederick and his companions in literary 
fame have already begun to pay the penalty of their presumption. 
They preferred darkness to light, and now know the con- 
sequences :— 
Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna ! 


We cannot close these volumes without expressing our grati- 
tude to both their author and editor for the pleasure which they 
have afforded us. They are pregnant with interest to the lovers 
of history and anecdote. T *. successors will be, no doubt, 
equally welcome ; and should a future opportunity be afforded 
us we shall be glad, through their able assistance, to furnish our 
readers with an outline of what Prussia has been since the days 
of Frederick the Great—-what state she is in at the present time— 
and what may be predicated of her proper line of policy in that 


eventful drama which we cannot but think will, ere long, ope? 
upon the world. 
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Art. VI. The National Crisis—Debate on Sir Robert Peel's proposi 
tion regarding the Corn Laws. 


Wuen Baron Rothschild, the autocrat of "Change, was examined 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, the members 
declared that he had converted the sober business of the mart 
into a high theme for poetry. As the “great one of the city,” 
in simple merchant phrase, stretched out before the senate his 
map of the traffic of England, the unambitious circumstantiality 
of the counting-house rose into the truest eloquence of descrip- 
tion, and he imparted to the “ plain facts” of our commercial 
greatness an intensity of interest which might almost entitle 
them to the appellation of the statesman’s romance. He called 
England the centre of the world—the place where the “ ends of 
the earth” were literally “met together’— the heart of the 
human race, whose pulsations regulated the social constitution of 
man. He declared that when England flourished, the world 
prospered, and that the slightest shock to her commercial stability 
was disastrous to humanity at large. He traced with searching 
and calculating finger the radiations of each operation of our 
exchange to the confines of distant states, and accounted for the 
movements of the world by pointing to the transactions of our 
merchants. So universal is the conviction of this ubiquitous 
influence, that the news from England regulate commercial 
business at the antipodes—while Britain is made the barometer of 
trade upon every mart—and the world’s traffickers consult it each 
morning to see what weather-gear they shall wear for the day. 
Nor is it in this alone that Britain becomes the lawgiver of 
nations—she is not only the commercial regulator of mankind, 
but the oracle of universal legislation. ler example is quoted 
by statesmen as the sufficing reason for their measures. The 
governors of kingdoms become her servile imitators, and for 
good or for evil her conduct is the rule of action for civilized 
communities, 

It is not, however, by these circumstances alone that our country 
has been called to the throne of “the great globe itself, and all 
which it inherits.” She has undertaken the responsibilities of con- 
quest, discovery, and colonization—she governs an empire on 
Which the sun never sets, and numbers among her immediate sub- 
Jects tribes of every clime, complexion, and degree. Nay, not 
contented with assuming the duties and venturing upon the dis- 
charge of the functions of this solemn, this literally awful power, she 
mingles in the polities, the treaties, and the wars of independent 
‘tates, and everywhere interferes in the regulation of the ba- 
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lance of power among the nations. She even aspires to be their 
arbitress in morals and religion as in affairs of civil polity. The 
same ship which bears our merchandise to the tropics, carries 
with it the missionary—the herald of civilization, to the king- 
doms which sit in darkness. 

Will it be believed? The rulers of this mighty people are 
even now bent upon the practice of the maxim, that the safety of a 
state lies in independence of foreigners, and that the unrestricted 
cultivation of mutual intercourse and reciprocal reliance is the 
pitfall of communities. She on whose “ Rialto” are daily congre- 
gated the swart traffickers of Cairo, the grave Turk, the supple 
Italian, and melancholy Hindoo—where each day a handful of 
merchants meet, exchange a few words, and straightway the 
world is set in motion—and in the vicinities of which some half- 
a-score of brokers settle the government of an empire embracing 
a population of one hundred and twenty millions of souls—yes, 
it is she whose governors deliberately talk of segregating her 
interests from those of her neighbours, and separating her for- 
tunes from the common fate of the world. Many of her rulers, 
with the power of legislation in their hands, but with no sense 
of their responsibilities, and either ignorant of or indifferent 
to the solemn incumbency of their trust, would pronounce a 
general sentence of international nonintercourse ; and would 
insist, that in place of throwing ourselves with generous aban- 
donment upon a confiding faith in the action of mutual good 
offices to touch the great human heart, and exhibiting in our 
example an unhesitating trust in the eflicacy of the exchange of 

culiar advantages to secure peace on earth and good will 
among the children of men, we should circumscribe our sympa- 
thies within the territorial limits of our geographical position, and 


“Give up to the few what was meant for mankind.” 


It is this same plea for our independence of foreigners to which, 
on a careful analysis, all the arguments preferred in support of 
the corn laws may be ultimately reduced ; and the modern inha- 
bitants of England, like the ancient Britons, find, when compelled 
by famine to seek food by importation, that they are driven 
from the sea by coast-guards and revenue-cutters, and when they 
fall back upon the land, they are starved by a monopoly which 
ean only command high prices by a systematic diminution of pro- 
duction. The proverbial good sense of the people has at last 
enabled them to discover that independence of the home grower 
is much more necessary to their own security than the wall of 
separation which legislation builds up betwixt them and the con- 
tinental farmer; and that protection to the consumer against the 
rapacity of the domestic producer is much more imperatively and 
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reasonably, although much less clamorously, called for, than pro- 
tection to what is facetiously styled “ native agriculture,” and * do- 
mestic industry,” but which might more appropriately be desig- 
nated “ native mortgages,” and ‘ domestic rents.” ‘They have not 
failed to see that without wages the great mass of the community 
could get no food, even although our granaries were full to over- 
flowing—that they are entirely dependent for the supply of the 
raw material, and mainly dependent for the sale of the manufac- 
tured article upon those foreign nations without whose custom they 
could earn no wages whatever; and they observe, that even for 
food itself we must rely upon continental producers for a rapidly 
increasing importation every year, to meet an existing permanent 
deficiency of nearly two and a half millions of quarters, and an 
increasing demand of three hundred and sixty thousand addi- 
tional annual consumers. Nor are they slow to discover that if there 
be any reality in the fears of the nonintercourse philosophers, for a 
country which can never produce food adequate to the domestic 
consumption, systematically to prevent the importation of surplus 
stores in time of peace, is to leave her with empty granaries, un- 
prepared for war, and to force her, in the contingency of a super- 
vening failure in the domestic crop, to throw herself for mercy 
at the feet of her enemy. Regarding our restrictive policy as 
the means of compelling us to depend almost exclusively for sub- 
sistence upon the produce of one soil and climate, and those the 
most uncertain in the world, they know that, if these fail us, all 
fails us; while if we drew our supplies from every region of the 
earth, our dependence upon all would render us independent of 
any one in particular; and our vast capital, languishing for legiti- 
mate investment, would, with open ports, make us the corn 
merchants of the world, England the great central granary of 
nations, and our island the storehouse of abundance which might 
bid defiance to all revivals of the “ continental system,” or the ful- 
minations of Berlin decrees. Pointing also to the experience of 
the past, they demand of these “ difficulty-makers” if we ever 
depended upon supplies which failed us ?—if the quarrels of kings 
ever interrupted the intercourse of merchants ?—if we have ever 
wanted cotton, silk, timber, flax, tallow, or oil, when we had 
money to pay for them? or ever procured food from the home 
producer, when we had not ?—if the Chinese war has stopped the 
imports of tea? or the Milan decree prevented us from drawing 
lange stores of grain from the very heart of Napoleon’s own 
dominions? Above all, the people have become alive to the 
fact, that the peculiar nature of the protected commodity renders 
the danger of foreign dependence for its regular supply alto- 
gether chimerical; that it is the product of every soil, of every 
climate, of every people, under the canopy—that as all nations 
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sumer, who, if by the accident of war he is shut out of fifty mar- 
kets, knows that there yet remain open to him a thousand more, 

Conclusive as these answers are to the doubts, suggestions, 
and arguments of those who start the objection of foreign de- 
pendence, as a practical difficulty in the way of unrestricted 
commercial intercourse, the national discussion of this subject 
has been the means of establishing im the public mind the recog- 
nition of the most exalted and catholic principles for the settle- 
ment of questions of civil government. Society begins to make 
the discovery, that the Author of all things has permitted man, 
by the established harmonies of the universe, to pass over the 
surface of the deep, with a precision of direction the most per- 
fect, and made the vast ocean, and the rivers, which seem at 
first sight to separate the inhabitants of the globe, truly to form 
the great highways of nations, and to secure, and even prompt 
the mutual intercourse of the family of man; and Christians 
whisper to each other,—Is not the finger of God himself here, 
pointing out to us, in the vast tables of the world, the inserip- 
tion of his great law of common fatherhood, and his procla- 
mation, that he had made of one blood all nations to dwell on 
the face of the whole earth? They discover that religion may 


be recognised in the practice of states, as well as in the lives of 


individuals; that we have not arrived at the solution of the 
question of mutual intercourse by merely determining its pro- 
bable effects in the case of our own community ; that nations no 
more than private citizens are suffered to exist for themselves 
alone; that God and nature recognise none of the fantastical 
divisions into which men have chosen to segregate themselves; 
and that if Providence hath called us to the van of civilization, 
it is not that we may secure for ourselves an exclusive triumph, but 
that we may lead the whole human race to the victory of civiliza- 
tion over barbarism, and misery, and crime. The moral and reli- 
gious community of Britain begins to remember that Providence 
has, in conferring upon her exalted rank, laid upon her also 
solemn responsibilities ; that she cannot, if she would, separate 
her fortunes from the general destinies of man; and that every 
act of her people, not only affects directly the interests of man- 
kind at large, but is adopted and imitated by other states. At 
this moment the eyes of the whole world are upon us. Let 
England but set the glorious example of emancipating commerce 
from her chains, and proclaiming the law of human brotherhood, 
and “nation shall no longer rise against nation, neither shall 
there be war any more.” But if, in place of proclaiming such a 
jubilee of trade, we rivet the fetters of restriction, and perpetuate 
the sentence of international isolation, “the villany which we 
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teach, others will execute, and it shall go hard but they shall 
better the instruction.” 

The less catholic and more domestic aspects of this question 
have, by the obstinate rapacity of the landed interest, been forced 
‘nto a not less interesting and momentous shape. Five years 
before the passing of the Reform Bill, Sir Robert Peel, calcula- 
ting upon = national characteristic of profound veneration for 
rank and birth, ventured to enforce the necessity of maintaining 
a Corn Law, on the ground that “it was part of the constitu- 
tional policy of this country to maintain the aristocracy and 
magistracy as essential parts of the community.” Both parties 
seem by tacit consent to avoid all handling of this plea, most 
probably upon the principle, that what is first in their thoughts 
is the last on their lips. Men’s minds are instinctively taking 
the direction of the inquiry whether the institution of privi- 
leged classes in this country is worth the money it costs to main- 
tain them, or indeed, whether they are worth any money at all ? 
The dissenter discovers that the Bread Tax, which by mere force 
of law has doubled the price of food, has thereby converted the 
tithes of the church into fifths. The people begin to look grimly 
at the peerage, to ask what the order means, to consider whether 
its very existence be not an irreverent attempt to set up an arti- 
ficial rank in direct opposition to that greatness of soul on which 
Nature has set her stamp; and to demand whether that fantastic 
trick of state-craft called lord-making, be not a vile counterfeit, 
which commands society to do homage to the poor minions of 
earthly kings, at the expense of the respect which is due to those 
alone upon whom God has conferred his own great patent of 
spiritual nobility. And even some of the worshippers of these 
wooden gods—who perceive the most clearly that the considera~ 
on of the Corn Law involves the question of the very existence 
of an aristocracy in anything save in name—also begin to find 
out that there is only the choice betwixt the gradual dissipation 
of the political power, and social influence of the second estate, 
or the utter and speedy ruin of the nation. The easy impudence 
with which the question of the Corn Laws was at first laughed 
off by the pensionaries of the monopoly, changed with the pro- 
gress of the agitation into blustering impatience, and a swagger- 
ing confidence in the strength of parliamentary majorities.— 
Ridicule, threats, slander, ribaldry, have all been tried—hired 
disturbers and secret agents, chartist allies and socialist stipen- 
diaries, have been unscrupulously employed—bribery, intimi- 
dation, patronage, and promises have carried the willing tool of 
monopoly triumphantly into power—and in the very moment of 
victory the confession is made, not less solemnly by the domi- 
tant faction than by the party of the people, that, in the lifetime 
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of the oldest, a crisis so big with the fate of existing institutions, 
and so important to the prospects and ultimate forms of society, 
has never been experienced. ‘Those who once talked learnedly 
of the elasticity of British commerce, now express their fears 
that too protracted a strain upon it has broken the spring. The 
confidence in our manufacturing superiority is shaken in the 
most sanguine of our merchants. The credit of the producers 
of our staple goods is shaken to the centre, and England is going 
back, while the rest of Europe is making rapid advances in mer- 
cantile activity and enterprise. A serious check has been given 
to population—the per centage of mortality has fearfully in- 
creased, not merely in the manufacturing districts, but in the 
rural parishes—the habits of the people are becoming degraded 
—incendiary fires are rapidly increasing in the predial sections 
of the country—crime and poor rates have grown in a proportion 
and with a rapidity which threatens the disruption of social 
order—cases of death by famine are of almost daily occurrence 
—the streets are encumbered with beggars—the substance of 
the country is wasted on a population which she cannot profit- 
ably employ—she is living on her capital, and producing no 
profits, while the public revenue is steadily and materially sink- 
ing below the necessary expenditure. All parties, how diverse 
soever their general opinions, are forced to the acknowledgment 
that something must be instantly done to meet the exigencies of 
the country; and even those who but lately were clamorous for 
a fixed duty, now declare their solemn conviction that the manu- 
facturing interest can no longer sustain the burden of any restric- 
tion whatever, and that it has become problematical whether 
even with an immediately free trade we can recover the ground 
which has been lost. The effect of the Corn Law of 1815 has 
been to abstract from the means of the people of Great Britain 
an annual sum, variously estimated by Mr. J. D. Hume, late Chief 
Secretary of the Board of Trade, and Mr. James M‘Gregor, his 
successor, at from fifty to one hundred millions sterling. When 
it is considered that, even calculating the consumption of the 
community at no higher an average than the workhouse dietary, 
the bread tax exacts ls. ld. per head per week, from the entire 
population, or 78,866,666. 13s. per annum ; and that the corn 
consumed in beer, and by cattle, is taxed at least 12,000,0002 
more; the probability is, that Mr. M‘Gregor’s estimate amounts 
nearest to the fact. But even if Mr. Hume’s more moderated 
calculation be in preference adopted, the twenty-six years of 
peer-rate must have drained the resources of the country of the 
enormous sum of one thousand three hundred millions sterling. 
If it be considered that the people had annually to meet the 
demands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to an equal extent, 
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the statesman may well be filled with astonishment at the indus- 
trial power of a nation which could not merely maintain its own 
social position in the van of civilized communities, but could 
produce a surplusage, to be literally given away without the 
reception of any equivalent whatever, of the almost iucredible 
value of 2,600, 000,0002. of sterling money in the short period of 
a quarter of a century. Nor is it the least part of this stupen- 
dous work, that all this vast treasure was the produce of the 
sheer hard labour of the British community, Our boasted agri- 
culture, to which paitry interest squires ask us to sacrifice ev ery 
other source of wealth, was so far from contributing its own share 
that it could not, propped and crutched up as it has been by 
legislative enactments at the expense of every other interest, 
even furnish the population with the barest necessaries of life, 

and had to be assisted in this humble task by foreign importa- 
tions (paid for of course by manutactures) to the extent of more 
than one-tenth of the whole demand. Posterity indeed will 
learn with astonishment, that of the produce of that soil which 
country gentlemen dashes to be the sustaining prop of the 
nation’s greatness, and the chief element of her prosperity, we 
could not spare for export even one solitary bushel, but had to 
eke out its deficiencies by an annual Continental supply of 
upwards of two millions of quarters. It will be still more sur- 
prised to discover that our manufacturing skill and industry, and 
those alone, paid for every luxury, comfort, secondary necessary 
in food and raiment, material of clothing, ay, even seeds and 
manures of the land, imported from abro: ad; nor will the wonder 

of future generations be abated, when, in the face of a fact which 
SO clearly proves that to our wetienieal skill we owe all that 
distinguishes civilization from barbarism, they read in the pages 

of the most distinguished recognised organs of the landed in- 
terest, a proposal to “raze to the eround half our overgrown 
metropolis,” and the declaration of a settled conviction, that 
“England would be as great and oieatil and all useful Eng- 
lishmen would be as rich as they are, though one ruin should 
engulf all the m: mufacturing towns ak: districts in Great 
Britain.” They will cast their eyes over the following list of 
annual imports : 


Barilla, Bark, Butter and Cheese . ewts. — 1,200,000 


Coffee and Cocoa . . . . «~~ ~)sObs. ~=—- 48,000,000 
ok a rr 
Eegs . . . 1. - + «6 e~hCe CUmumber §=684,000,000 
A ee 1,626,000 
Fruits RU Tera bie Vigy bm ieee hen OOO 
Gloves, Sided pairs 157,738 


Hemp, Hides, Mahogany, Molasses, cwts. 2'200,000 
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Metals . ewts. = 1,800,000 
Oil ' . . . gallons 3,000,000 
Opium, Quic laiione Ty - Bice, Nitre ._ Ibs. 300,000 
Seeds . . . . . « « + « bushels 4,000,000 
oe a 
Skins . . . . . . « « + number — 3,000,000 
a re eee 6,000,000 
Spirits gallons 8,000,000 
is ¢-« « « « » « » « O88. 200,000 
ge ea ee ae 1,500,000 
eee lw te tl RS Tha 
ee 1,000,000 
er eer, Me ey 
Turpentine PL ayy 1, 430,000 
wine Wells w « gelionwse §«66,500000 
Cotton W i Fis ab Seeks | 2) i ROS 008 
Sheep’s and Lambs’ Wool . . . 4, 52,600,000 


When they have learnt that British manufactures have been 


gladly accepted by communities of necessarily every variety of 


climate and social condition, for all this vast amount and diy ersity 
of merchandise, they will smile at the unreasonable fears of those 
who predicted that ‘regular importations of corn would drain the 
country of its bullion, and they will ask — “ Does the earth 
yield, with less labour and cost, coffee, sugar, tea, flax, hemp, 
seeds, spices, wines, spirits, oils, dyes, and fruits, than wheat, rye, 
oats, or barley ? Are the luxuries of life reared in every quarter 
of the globe, and bread stuffs only in a few favoured spots, that 
the nations will send us all the delicacies of existence in barter 
for our manufactures, while no people can be found who will take 
them in exchange for that staff of life which every soil produces 
and every climate brings to maturity? And they will conclude, 
that the world which eagerly took our woollens for wines, would 
not insist upon having gold only for grain ; and that the nations 
which willingly accepte d tabinets and twills for tea and tallow, 
broad-cloths for barilla and butter, and calicoes for coffee, cocoa, 
and cheese, would not sternly refuse to take payment for quar- 
ters of wheat in any other return than pounds sterling. 


Against the incubus of this Pelion of taxation and monopoly of 


a hundred annual millions, besides ten millions more for the differ- 
ential duties on timber, sugar, and coffee, the nation bore up right 
manfully. The extensive ‘application of the powers of steam, the 
discovery of the spinning-jenny and the power-loom, the organ- 
ization of the fac tory system, and the full development of our vast 
mineral riches, combined with the untiring industry of the most 
skilful and persevering labouring population i in the world, resulted 
in a productive power that might be considered almost super- 
human. Invention was racked, ingenuity, almost miraculous, 
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year by year brought machinery to a delicacy and precision of 
manipulation, which the nicest’ care of the most delicate hand 
could not accomplish, and to a variety of function that seemed 
like thought itself. In every department — cotton, cutlery, 
woollen, hardw are, pottery, linen, silk, and lace, ecalico- -print- 
ing aud me achine-making, the same rapid progress to perfection 
was exhibited, and steam navigation brought our American cus- 
tomers nearer to us than Edinburgh had once been to London. 
But all in vain! ‘The weaver laboured longer hours for shorter 
wages and still dearer food; the manufacturer found in extend- 
ing production only diminishing profits; the capitalist saw in- 
creasing risks and a declining per centage ;_ while the merclrant 
became alarmed as he found Tival manufacturers encountering us 
in neutral markets, and at last successfully competing with British 
goods in our own, ‘The Canadian timber monopoly gradually 
undermined our trade with the lumber countries of the north of 
Europe; market after market in the corn-growing kingdoms of 
the Continent fell away from us; until at last we were dis- 
possessed of all our oldest and best customers, and find ourselves 
at the present moment deprived of every market we held in 
1815, and enjoying the custom of those states only which have 
other articles of produce besides food to give us in exchange for 
our manufactures, No nation with iess enterprise, energy, and 
industry than the British could have made head for even a single 
year against such terrible exhaustion of her resources; and the 
intolerable interference with her commercial activity, in the 
shape of tariffs, restrictions, monopolies, and protective duties, 
has at last fairly over-mastered even her courageous heart. The 
ridiculous pretence for the support of the “Corn Laws, that 
they encouraged the employment of the peasantry, was fully ex- 
ploded by population returns, which shewed, that while 978,000 
families found employment 1 in agriculture in 1821, only 961,000 
were employed in 1831, although the population had increased 
fifteen per cent. The factory h: id yielded that demand for labour 
which the bread tax was annually diminishing in the predial dis- 
tricts, and absorbed besides many annual thousands of the des- 
titute Irish peasantry, while, under the influences of mac hinery, 
both crime and pauperism were found to be considerably less than 
in the rural sections of the country. Butall this has at last come 
to an end: the Bread Tax has fairly vanquished British inge- 
nuity and industry. ‘The busy hum of the mill is silenced by 
monopoly ; the power-loom is powerless; the spinning-jenny 
has stopped her spindles; the throstles have ceased their cheerful 
music ; the smoke-clouds no longer crown the tall chimney’s 
head; and the great giant steam-engine himself no longer flings 
abroad his huge fantastic arms, which now hang powerless by his 
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side, while he at last confesses himself fairly conquered by the 
Corn Law. Grim Death alone blesses the Bread Tax for in- 
creased employment, and points his skeleton finger, with a grin, 
to the bills of mortality, where we may read that, in 1820, the 
deaths in England were one in fifty-eight ; from 1826 to 1830, 
one in fifty-one ; : and for 1839 and ! 840, the average was one in 
forty-five ; while we may learn, from the s same source, that in the 
eight principal manufacturing counties the rate of increase in 
daathe has been 17°7 per cent, "end i in the eight great agricultural 
counties, the advance was no less than 19 4. Masuvrhile it has 
been observed, that the “ protectors of native agriculture” have 
systematically appropriated, by successive enclosure bills, the 
common lands of the common people; that a process of wholesale 
extermination against the Celtic and Catholic peasantry of Scot- 
land and Ireland has been extensively practised by the self- 
styled “ champions of domestic industry ; >” and that by the uni- 
versal adoption of the large-farm sy stem, all the small yeomanry 
of the kingdom have been dispossessed of their humble holdings 
by those who love to be saluted by the title of * the farmers’ 
friends.” 

It is now about ten years since Mr. Robert Hyde Greg, the 
largest cotton-spinner in the world, first became struck with the 
circumstance that while every year a much larger quantity of 
labour was expended, and coods produced, than the vear before, 
no greater sum of money was procured for each large increase of 
production. He soon became convinced that there must exist 
in this country some master-key to prices, and he rapidly sue- 
ceeded in tracing it to the price of food. He found that the 
cotton market was affected by rain or sunshine as regularly as 
the corn market, and that the rise and fall of calico most obse- 

quiously followed the contingent vicissitudes of Mark Lane. He 
se ered that just in the proportion that bread was dear, manu- 
factures were reduced in price, and that the moment abundant 
harvests made grain cheap, trade became brisk, and the profits 
of the manufacturer advanced. He was then at no loss to find 
out that, the less his customers were obliged to pay for bread, 
the more must necessarily be left in their pockets for the pur- 
chase of his goods; and by tracing the history of manufactures 
in this country, he detected an invariable correspondence betwixt 
commercial prosperity and abundant and therefore cheap food. 
He very readily perceived that, as the first care and the indis- 
pensable necessity of every man is to have, before every other 
thing, enough to eat, the Corn Law, which gave the landowners 
the power of regulating the supply of the necessaries of life, gave 
them most effectually the means of diverting the whole stream 
of national wealth into their own pockets : and that so long as 
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they could prevent any enlargement of the quantity of food to be 
supplied to the people, to increase the productive power of 
manufacturing industry would not at all call into existence a 
greater supply of provisiors to be exchanged for the additional 
quantity of manutactures, but would only force the weaver to 
part with more ‘alico for no more corn. He saw that so long as 
a Corn Law existed, an increase of wealth would not create an 
increase of food, but would only force the consumer to part 
with more of his money for less wheat as the number of con- 
sumers multiplied—nay, he observed that charity itself was 
rendered entirely abortive by a Bread Tax; for that, as the 
donations and subscriptions would not bring any more grain 
into the country, to give the poor greater means of paying was 
but to enable the producer to exact a higher price. Impressed 
with the soundness of these views, he brought them under the 
notice of his brethren on "Change, but he could get nobody to 
listen to him but Messrs. J. B. Smith, (afterwards president of 
the famous Anti Corn-Law League,) and Cobden, now M.P. for 
Stockport. In a short time, a circumstance occurred which, 
while it entirely established the correctness of his conclusions, 
rendered it exceedingly difficult to recommend them to the atten- 
tion of others. The harvest of 1832 was abundant ; prices fell, and 
trade became prosperous. ‘That of 1833 was still better ; the people 
laid out what they saved in the price of bread in the purchase of 
more clothes, and the home trade rapidly advanced. Prices of food 
fell still further in 1834, and those of clothing rose. In 18365 
and 1836, the crops were so abundant, and the cost of provisions 
so much lower than they had ever been before during the cen- 
tury, that some were even exported to the United States, herself 
the great granary of the world; and in strict accordance with 
descending prices for grain, the demand for manufactures in- 
creased beyond all precedent; new mills were built; old ones 
were worked both night and day; cheap bread enabled the 
weavers to withdraw their wives and children from the mills; 
the demand for labour rose, and with it wages also, insomuch 
that several thousands of the poor peasantry of Bucks and Wilt- 
shire emigrated into the manufacturing districts. All were bus 

and prosperous, and no one would listen to the prophet of onl 
The rapid rise in the revenue, which higher wages and cheaper 
food enabled the population to effect by their increased means 
of consuming taxable commodities, while it at once put to flight 
the squire-doctrine that dear bread paid the taxes, at the same 
time rendered the inducements to legislate upon the subject, at 
the spring: tide of government prosperity, altogether hopeless, 
The first check came with the failure in the harvest of 1836 ; the 
shock was repeated more severely by the bad crop of 1837; and 
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in 1838, the rise in prices was so great, and the pressure op 
trade so severe, that Mr. Greg had many more listeners op 
‘Change, while, instead of being thought a bore to others, he be- 
came bored in turn. The germ of an Anti Corn-Law Associa. 
tion was formed in Manchester ; and, encouraged by the success 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. Smith entertained the hope 
that the same means might produce like results, and that the 
lecturer might once more rouse a spirit in the people, which 
neither government nor opposition would be enabled to resist. 
The success of the first experiment brought many to his assist- 
ance ; and at last, the League sprang into existence. A sum of 
8000/. was speedily subscribed to commence operations, and the 
fundamental rules of action confirmed. These were, that the 
League should demand nothing short of total and immediate 
repeal—that repeal should be advocated on the principle of 
justice, humanity, religion, and sound policy—and that no po- 
litical question should on any account whatever be suffered to 
mingle in their deliberations. It is to an undeviating adherence 
to these rules that the League principally owes its success. In 
March, 1839, the deputies held their first parliament in Palace 
Yard. It is one of the singular features of the times that they have 
been erecting an imperium in imperio, and have kept their sessions 
as regularly as their rivals in St. Stephen’s, than whom they have 
at this moment a much greater power over the people of Eng- 
land; and it is not too much to say, that they are much more 
truly the representatives of the interests, the intelligence, and 
the wealth of the country. On the 10th January, 1839, their first 
lecture was given ; and besides hosts of amateurs, they have re- 
gularly kept in full employment six, and sometimes eight, official 
expounders of their principles. Under their auspices have been 
Smee nearly ten thousand lectures, to probably not fewer than 
four millions of auditors, and about five millions of tracts have 
been distributed. Their organization became so extensive, that in 
the second year of their existence, they gave a banquet to four 
thousand of their influential supporters and six thousand of the 
working-classes, on the very site, strange to say, of the Man- 
chester massacre, where the people, under Henry Hunt, had as- 
sembled to petition against the md Laws. 

In the history of civilization there is perhaps nothing more 
interesting than the progress of the cause espoused by the League. 
They have simply assumed that truth, justice, and humanity, 
must find their way to the hearts of men. They have sent the 
lecturer “ abroad” to plead for industry, liberty, and the poor. 
Monopoly has never dared to meet him; and when it has ven- 
tured to take the field, it has been compelled to fly amid the 
universal execrations of the people. In the short space of three 
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vears the number of petitioners against the Corn Law has in- 
ereased from 347,000 to 1,756,563, while its defenders have 
dwindled down from 430,000 to a “ discerning few” of seventy- 
eight individuals. From all quarters, friends flock to the standard 
of free trade. Nearly a thousand associations are regularly in 
correspondence with the League. ‘The number of deputies to 
London has increased from one hundred and fifty to eight hun- 
dred and thirty. Their principles have engaged in their interest 
the women of England, who have earned for them a fund of 
10,0001. for the future campaign. But perhaps the most im- 
yortant crisis in their history is that which is marked by the 
assembly of the great Manchester conference of ministers. This 
council of seven hundred, gathered from the extremities of 
Caithness, Cape Clear, and Land’s End, stands nearly alone in 
the annals, not only of England, but of the world. Ambassadors 
from the desolate to the sympathies of the prosperous ; pilgrims 
from the regions of famine and despair to the holy shrine of 
national humanity, emerging from the “ loopholes of retreat” 
into the thoroughfare of a “a naughty world,” in defiance of the 
denunciations of interested monopoly ; and cheered upon their 
4 way only by the blessings of those that are ready to perish, and 
the life-giving strength of the sweet sense of duty, these good 
and reverend men, in the zeal with which in this distinctive act 
of their lives they have fulfilled the second great commandment, 
have done more to lead the people to that love of God which is 
the source of all religion than ten thousand homilies, or a Peru of 
ecclesiastical endowments. In one venerable congress of mercy, 
this nation hath preferred its generous “ plea for the poor,” and 
sent the genuine representatives of its mind and heart to the 
great conclave of humanity; and noble as was the purpose of 
their pilgrimage, it was excelled by the manner of pursuing the 
object of their mission. Nay, vast as were the results, and 
sacred as was the end, they sought and accomplished, yet, in our 
view, it sinks to a place second in importance to the lesson 
taught by the conduct of their embassy. For the first time in 
i the history of, perhaps, even religion itself, this conference pre- 
: sented the moral miracle of the assemblage of seven Ineodiite 
ministers, without one solitary schismatic, every form of creed, 
and one common power of brotherly kindness and charity, all 
shades of literal dissidence knit in the unity of the spirit of phi- 
lanthropy, and the bond of social peace. There might be seen 
the Catholic priest and the Protestant divine, in honour prefer- 
ring one another; the Unitarian and the Calvinist rising above 
the mists of theological antagonism, and the Presbyter ea 
: to the Episcopalian the right hand of fellowship, in the blesse 
fe work of justice and humanity. And while there the ends of the 
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religious earth were met together, sectaries without persecution 
and ecclesiastics without anathema, a soberness of statement. . 
judiciousness of arrangement, a solid sense, and workmanlike 
management of the national business, were crowned with such a 
conscience void of offence towards man, and breathed in an at- 
mosphere of such perfect charity towards those whose acts they 
were assembled to criticise and revoke, as justly to entitle ifs 
members to the gratitude of the patriot, and the reverence of 
the philosopher. 
We have dwelt upon this conference, because, from its assembly 
may be dated the most rapid and most certain progress of the 
cause. The members returned to their flocks fired with new 
zeal, and every pulpit thundered with righteous denunciation of 
the sinful Bread Tax. Every minister became a free-trade lec- 
turer. The example of England was quickly followed by the 
dissenting clergy of Scotland; the Society of Friends eradually 
fell into the ranks of the League, and the wives and daughters of 
Britain threw their irresistible influence into the contest, encou- 
raged by the Queen herself, who, immediately on the publication 
of the Rev. Baptist Noel's “ Plea for the Poor,” appointed him 
her spiritual adviser. The Whig cabinet found that the League 
was too strong in public opinion to have its demands any longer 
resisted, and it did not hesitate to peril its existence upon the 
question of the Corn Law, which, six months betore, it had re- 
fused to entertain, and with which the prime minister had declared 
it would be madness to interfere. Nor has the result of the elee- 
tions given the slightest check to the progressive power of the 
League. ‘The tide of public opinion, which forced the Whigs 
from their inactivity, is already flowing upward to the chin of 
successful ‘Toryism; and in spite of a majority of ninety-one 
nominees of the aristocracy, sent to parliament for the express 
purpose of “ nailing their colours to the mast,” the very first act 
of the landowners’ government is to propose, amid many shambling 
explanations and unintelligible apologies, what they call an ex- 
tensive reduction in the food tax, with the declaration, as a rider, 
that they only stop short at their present point in the conviction 
that they must very soon go a great deal further. Indeed, in the 
best informed quarters it is very confidently asserted, that the 
measure adopted by the cabinet, on account of which the Duke 
of Buckingham resigned his place at the council-board, amounted 
to a virtual reduction of the sliding scale, which would have pro- 
duced an average duty of 8s. per quarter ; and that it was 
only in consequence of the “ tremendous pother o’er their heads” 
raised by his Grace, that, so late as Wednesday morning, the “ lame 
and impotent conclusion” of Wednesday night was forced upon 
the premier. The anxious disclamation of finality made by the 
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home secretary, and the support given to the measure as it stands 
by the votes of the “nine Muses” of his Grace in the Commons, 
undoubtedly makes this the most probable solution of the enigma 
of the Duke’s retirement.* 

In three words, the ministers’ scheme is merely an attempt to 
improve the details of the existing law, and to maintain its prin- 
i by the mere hocus-pocus tricks of statesmen to — iu 
make-believe distinction, which shall have no real difference. 
To conciliate his party, he had to assure them that no material 
reduction would be the result of his plan ; to propitiate the op- 
position, he bade them observe how extensive was his measure of 
relief. A political Macheath, he felt himself alternately worried 
by both his victims—compelled by turns to whisper in the ear of 
each his attachment to her and his aversion for the rival, and 
at last to sing, “ How happy could I be with either,” at the ver 
time he would gladly have escaped from both. He admitted the 
universal distress—he declared that Corn Laws had nothing to do 
with it—yet a change in the Corn Laws was his only remedy. 
He traced the miseries of the people to over-production, ma- 
chinery, and joint-stock banks, but very deliberately left these 
where he found them, and fell most zealously to the business 
| which, according to his own assurance, might, for any practical 
3 purpose, be either postponed or never done at all. Like the 
; drunkard who blames, for his morning headache, the fish, or 
soup, or pudding, or anything rather than the punch, the premier 
attributes the starvation of the people, not to a want of food, but 
to too many banks: and the decline of trade, not to the loss of 
customers, but to the increase of goods. All the while not one 
human being believes that he himself is caught in the flims 
cobweb he has woven for the gad-flies around him. Men of 
sense and honesty are ashamed to see the national understanding 
insulted by ministerial equivocations, at which a Westminster- 











* The rapidity of the progress of the free-trade movement in the House 
of Commons, is, perhaps, unparalleled in the history of any great question, 
aud quite keeps pace with its advance out of doors. ‘Thirteen short years 
3 ago, Joseph Hume proposed a duty of 20s. per quarter, and was honoured 
4 with the support of only twelve votes. In the elapse of that short period, 
ae the chosen of the landowners proposes, and carries triumphantly, a more 
liberal measure than that which was rejected almost unanimously ; and he 
does so against a powerful opposition, based on the objection, not that he 
has gone too far, but not nearly far enough. The latest division (1840) be- 
lore the present, gave 177 votes in favour of a motion for inquiry into the 
effects of the corn-laws. The votes in favour of Lord John Russell's last 
amendment advanced to 226, being an increase of forty-nine votes in eighteen 
months, as the result of the Queen’s appeal to the country, equal to twenty- 
five ona division. Such is the power of public opinion, even in the face of 
1,300,0002. spent in bribes, the intimidation of the aristocracy, and the pa- 
tronage of yovernment. 
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Hall witness, who wears straws on his shoe, would blush and 
wonder. ‘To analyze the premier’s speech, in the hope of dis. 
covering the grounds of his legislation, would be to search for 
that which he himself never intended should be found. « Hig 
reasons are like two grains of wheat in a bushel of chaff, you may 
search all day ere you find them, and when you do, they are not 
worth the pains.” His introduction to his measure of “ awful im- 

rtance,” only established his competency to “speak an infinite 
deal of nothing, more than any man in all Illyria.” 

The scheme of the cabinet is eminently characteristic of its 
leader’s mind. It is made for the hour, and gambles upon the 


chances of contingencies. We are assured by the cognoscenti of 


Mark Lane, that it will still enable them to “ work the averages” 
with a much smaller outlay of capital, and therefore at less risk. 
Its distinctive difference from the old law is, that it establishes a 
limit to the amount of duty, which formerly ranged from 1s. per 
quarter up to 85s. 8d. Of course its effect is almost purely con- 
jectural, but we are assured by one of the most extensive and expe- 
rienced corn-merchants in the kingdom, that practically, the 
scale will operate as a fixed duty of 20s. per quarter on wheat, 
lls. on * 8s. on oats, and 11s. 6d. on rye, peas, and beans, 
It is his opinion that very large importations may be made at the 
maximum duty, and a considerable revenue be at once secured. 
It is certainly not to be forgotten that the tendency of the scale 
being to diminish disproportionately the home protection on the 
inferior corns, it must also have the effect of driving the farmer 
to extend his cultivation of wheat. This is particularly to be 
expected in Scotland and Ireland. The home grower has indeed 
the option of falling back upon the grazing trade; but if, as is 
believed, such facilities for the importation of stock, meat, and 
dairy produce are contemplated by the cabinet as will effec- 
tually put the British grazier upon his mettle, even pasturage 
may become less profitable than wheat-growing, and thus the 
farmer may be compelled, for his own sake, to increase materially 
the production of the staple necessary of the poor, and, as a con- 
sequence, to diminish its price. Indeed, upon the whole, the 
expectation of “ practical men” is, that the new scale may effect 
a permanent reduction in the average cost of wheat of from 7s. 
to 10s. per quarter. It is certainly worthy of observation, that 
the announcement of the government measure has, notwith- 
standing the notorious deficiency of the harvest and the acknow- 
ledged necessity for large importations, produced a downw 

tendency in the markets, and that the prices of Irish provisions 
have been somewhat affected. If it be true, which we do not 
mean either to affirm or deny, that the new tariff will occasion 4 
fall of 10s. per quarter, there can be no doubt that a temporary 
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revival of trade will be the result. This will give the repealers 
fresh spirit, and induce the cry of agricultural distress. If the 
occasion be improved to agitate the rural districts when the fall 
begins sensibly to operate, repeal may be nearer than the squire- 
archy look for. Sundry expressions dropped during the debates 
from the cabinet, which would lead to the conclusion that Sir 
Robert Peel looked for relief from financial difficulty from the 
very quarter indicated by the late ministry ; and that the whole 
philosophy of his tariff would be to encourage importation for 
revenue. The documents laid on the table of the house seem 
to prove that foreign wheat may be imported in considerable 
quantity at 40s. per quarter. At 56s. the proposed duty is 16s., 
which would exactly square the prices of foreign and home- 
grown corn, while a considerable amount of duty might be 
realized for the exchequer. If the duties on the importation of 
provisions be at all moderate, and the alterations in the differen- 
tial duties on timber, sugar, and coffee should be extensive, it is 
not to be denied that for the present the premier’s ways and 
means would be clear before him; that the temporary settlement 
of the question by instalment may give confidence, and therefore 
stimulus to commercial enterprise ; that cheaper food will revive 
the home trade, and enlarged importations extend the foreign, 
besides helping to pay American Teta: and that should a fa- 
vourable harvest for spring corn (it is hardly to be expected 
either for quantity or quality for winter wheat) help still further 
to awaken commerce from its lethargy, Sir Robert may have a 
Masaniello reign as a “heaven-born minister,” destined in all 
probability to be deposed by his own supporters, the farmer's 
friends, and like Actaeon to be worried by the very dogs of his 
own pack. Nay, stranger things have happened, than that he 
should be rescued by commerce from the fangs of agriculture, 
and ultimately become the free-trade statesman! If so—where 
will the Whigs be? Above all, where the Church? Her sons are 
even now gathering their black brows! ‘The tithe commutation 
act made their revenues depend upon fixed quantities and sep- 
tennial averages. Where are they to look for compensation, for 
the lower pivot of the scale? We believe they will work their 
loss out in Ernulphic excommunications against an anti-Pusey 
premier who meets the call for new churches by an inquiry 
about the direction from which the money is to come. 

_ We have been informed that the new markets, proposed to be 
included in the averages, contain rather a large proportion of 
those at which the finer and dearer wheats are sold; but the 
tenacity with which the landowners cling to that part of the 
measure, would rather induce us to suspect that its adoption 
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would have the effect of lowering the averages. In our viey, 
however, the peculiarity of the scale, which fixes a manageable 
maximum duty, may make this a matter of less consequence 
than at present it appears to be. It is our deliberate opinion, that 
our demand may so stimulate production abroad as SHS to 
furnish our markets with foreign wheat at the same price which 
prevailed in Holland before she adopted a Corn Law—viz. 30s, 67, 
per quarter. When that time shall have arrived all “ working of 
the averages” will be effectually prevented, and wheat may be 
imported at all times under a scale, which has at least this to re- 
commend it, that henceforth England will be a certain market 
for all wheat, which will yield a profit when sold at 35s. per 
quarter. 
Meanwhile, let us congratulate the country that it has adopted 
a principle of measurement for this question which is not at all 
affected by the contingent or speculative results of the “new 
move,” and that therefore it is not to be diverted from the en- 
forcement of its demands by the temporary relief resulting from 
uack remedies, or the sudden activity of the body politic from 
the operation of fortuitous causes. Economical philosophy has 
taught the people that bread cannot be made cheap without first 
of all being made plentiful, and that it can only be made dear 
by so contriving it that there shall always be less meat than there 
are mouths. Hence dearness, which is the object of the lav, is 
indifferently used in the common language of the people for 
scarcity or dearth. When monopoly, adopting the well-known 
stratagem of pick-pockets, raises the cry of “ Stop thief!” against 
machinery, science points to Ireland, where there is none, bids it 
compare the condition of the Corn-Law-protected Hibernian 
peasant with that of the artisan of Belgium, where the steam-engine 
is universal, or of the factory girls of Lowell, where bread is m2 
than anywhere in the ee peter calls upon it to remember that 
during the last four years the employment of the spinning-jenny 
and power-loom had materially decreased, but the demand for 
human labour had not advanced, but had retrograded along with 
it. When the heavy burdens on land are pleaded by the squire, 
he is asked if the ‘heer pron is then to be understood as an ex- 
pedient for reimbursing him out of the public purse for the pay- 
ment of his own taxes—if he has not repealed taxes innumerable 
on agriculture, exempted himself from the probate, auction, insu- 
rance, and window y ace and paid the land-tax on the rental of 
1690 instead of 1842, evading thus ten annual millions of the 
imposts, with which he is charged by the statute? When he 
urges that the revenue cannot be paid without the Corn Law, It 1s 
rejoined that there was, and always must have been, a surplus re- 
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yenue when bread was cheap, and that there is an annual deficiency 
of nearly four millions under the auspices of high Mark-lane 
prices,” while it is demanded if the nation be the better enabled to 
pay fifty millions to the Exchequer, by being, first of all, robbed of 
fifty millions by the landowners ? The dependence of the home 
trade on the Corn Law is met by the fact, that, in proportion as 
food rises in price, the home trade falls ; and that, during the two 
last years of dear bread, the production of manufactures has ma- 
terially decreased, while the exports have been much enlarged— 
a fact which necessarily indicates a considerably diminished do- 
mestic consumption.f When the over-issues of the banks are 


2 * Price of wheat in 1835, 39s. 4d. per quarter. 
a: Surplus revenue in 1835 rs - -. £1,600,900 
4 Price of wheat in 1841, 64s. 4d. per quarter. 


Deficiency of revenue in [841 .. oe os 2,400,000 





Total failure of revenue by an advance of 15s. per quarter .. 4,000,000 


t The quantity of cotton-wool entered for home consumption for the year 
ended 5th January, 1839, was 460,765,013 lbs—price of wheat .. 64s. 7d. 
For Ditto, 1840, 355,781,960 ,, —ditto ditto .. 70s. Sd. 





Deficiency 104,983,053 Excess 6s. Id. 

But although a fourth less cotton was manufactured, (a complete negative 
to the cry of over-production,) even that smaller quantity could not be con- 
sumed at home; and more was exported, while less had been produced— 


viz..—Exports of cotton goods and yarn in 1840 oy »» £24,552,129 
Ditto ditto ditto in 1839 wa nee 24,147,726 
404,403 


The circular of the cotton-brokers brings up the account to a still later 
date, and establishes the proof of the aggravation of the dangerous symp- 
toms from perseverance in the same treatment. 

“It appears, from the returns, that the quantity of cotton-wool entered 
for consumption in the years 1840 and 1841, was as follows :— 

1840 ee ee oe os 1,274,729 bales. 
| eee - es = 1,118,717 ,, 


j onesies 


Decrease in the latter year... 156,012 





3 “ We learn also, that the exports of cotton goods and yarns for the year 
re IS4l, have exceeded those of 1840, by the following quantities :— 
3 Increased exports of yarns... 8,208,908 Ibs. 
‘ thread .. 2,038,400 ,, 


” 
Increased exports of printed calico 25,077,132 yards. 
- i plain calico 65,106,416 _,, 

“ We find, by the above statement, that although during the last year, as 
compared with 1840, there was a diminished consumption of raw cotton, to 
the extent of 3000 bales a week, yet the exports of yarns and cotton goods, 
but particularly of the latter, were greater in the latter than in the preceding 
or any previous year, thus demonstrating the important fact, that the whole 
of the enormous decrease in our cotton manufacture has been owing to the 
falling off in the demand for the home trade, the truth of which could, we 


fear, be painfully corroborated by those through whose hands this trade has 
passed.” 
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assigned as the reason for the deceptive pespeeiey of 1835, the 
money-maniacs are reminded that the cheapness of food set at 
liberty for employment in trade nearly thirty millions of money 
saved in the price of bread; and that the tightness of money at 
resent is not the result of the Threadneedle-street screw, but the 
effect of the absorption of nearly forty millions of the national 
floating capital, formerly employed in business, and now with- 
drawn from commercial circulation, to be thrown away upon 
squires and the bread-tax. And when, bringing up the rear, the 
premier shambles out his apology by attributing the miseries of 
the people to over-production, he is reminded that he governs a 
country where there are nearly twice as many backs as there are 
shirts ;* and that it is not over-production, but under-consumption, 
that is hastening the degradation of the physical habits, and the 
depravity of the morals, of the nation he undertakes to rule. 

And even although this were not so, but otherwise, conscience 
whispers that a fixed duty is a fixed injustice, and the sturdy 
spirit of an independent people prompts the cry—*We will 
have no sliding scale but that which slides down to nothing.” 
The day of compromise is past. ‘The time when politicians 
might have bargained for moderation in iniquity, has now for- 
tunately gone by. The nation has taken its final stand upon the 
impregnable position of simple justice. ‘The cause is now safe 
from the perils of parliamentary pettifogging. It is no longer 
the jousting-list of party politics, but the battle-ground of truth 
and humanity. 

The ministers of religion have lifted the cause out of a ques- 
tion of more or less robbery into one of principle; and in this 
the laity will faithfully maintain their spiritual instructors. The 
vane now demand that not a farthing shall remain of the 
tax upon Lazarus’ crumb, and there can be no negotiation betwixt 
such men and titled skeleton makers. The patriot declares a 
duty on food a mark of feudal serfship, and calls upon freemen 
to obliterate even the vestige of it from the laws as a national 
disgrace. The merchant and manufacturer begin to doubt whether 


* The preceding note proves statistically what no one who sees the fus- 
tian rags which scantily exclude “ the winter’s flaw” from millions of our 
people could fail to know from individual experience. A Buckinghamshire 
peasant, examined before the League, declared that nearly all the clothes 
of the rural population were procured by begging cast-off garments from the 
parish “ Lady Bountifuls ;” and that he had worn the same pair of pantaloons 
for thirty-three years! With respect to Ireland, De Beaumont observes—“ In 
many poor hovels there is often only one complete suit between two indiv- 
duals, and hence the priest of the parish is almost always compelled to say 
several masses on the Sunday. When one of the family has heard an early 
mass, he returns home, strips off his clothes, and gives them to the other, 
who goes then to hear the second mass.” Alas! the charge of over-produc- 
tion is a bitter and a sorry jest. 
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even immediate repeal will enable them to recover the ground 
they have lost; and Swing answers the claim preferred for the 
peasantry in flaming hay-ricks and blazing barns. Day unto 
day utters speech against a transference of the nation’s trust from 
God to acts of parliament. Night unto night teaches know- 
ledge concerning the sin of restrictions upon the industry and 
intercourse of the various sections of the human family. Nature, 
truth, religion, refuse to bate one atom of their rights, or to suffer 
one jot or “tittle of their divine law to pass away until all shall be 
fulfilled. To this end they ask for no parliamentar grant—no 
legislative authority —the help of no government influence. To 
qualify the people ‘for the inal of legislation they have set about 
teaching themselves. Voluntary contributions and unprompted 

zeal have done it all. The community, from the top of its head 
cm the sole of its foot, is being inoculated with knowledge and 
intelligence, and the people at ‘large have become volunteer stu- 
dents in political economy. A plan has been adopted for accom- 
plishing a bloodless revclution, unparalleled in the annals of 
the world. An enormous olig: archy ‘beat the people in pieces.’ No 
swords are drawn—no words of menace uttered—no attorney- 
general has even a pretext for indictment. The rostrum is 
erected to frown down the stalls of knighthood, and the lecturer 
proves himself too strong for all the lords in England. Mono- 
poly, pierced under its mailed coat, reels in the s saddle ; ; and the 
peerage, in their grim tourney with the preachers of liberty and 
right, begin to stagger. The free press and free speech of Eng- 
land will. assuredly undermine and utterly destroy whatever is 
opposed to the intelligence, happiness, and moral worth of the 
community. 





Brief Notices. 


The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems, of William Shakspere. 
Edited by Charles Knight. Second Edition. Vol. I. London: 
Charles Knight. 


Frew writers have suffered more than Shakspere from the irreverent 
liberties which have been taken with his text by men who were inca- 
pable of appreciating his consummate art, or of sympathizing with 
the moods of his transcendant genius. The best service, therefore, that 
can be rendered, would be to free the poet from the officious oftices 
which have thus been tendered him ; and we hail Mr. Knight’s labours 
as pre-eminently valuable on this ground. —¢ Since the publication of 
the posthumous edition of Malone, by Boswell, in 1821, there has been 
ho attempt to produce a new critic: ‘al edition which should sedulously 
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examine the ancient text, instead of revelling in conjectural emenda. 
tion,—should avail itself of any improved facilities for illustrating the 
author,—exhibit something of what had been done to that end jy 


foreign countries;—and, above all, casting aside the ignorant spirit of 


all that species of commentary which sought more to show the cleyer- 
ness of a depreciating criticism than the confiding humility of a reyer- 
ential love, should represent the altered spirit of our literary tastes 
during the last quarter of acentury.’ Such were the views, and such 
the spirit with which, in the summer of 1838, Mr. Knight announced 
his Pictorial edition of Shakspere. ‘That work is now advanced nearly 
to its completion, and furnishes ample evidence of the fidelity and pre- 
eminent success with which he has discharged his editorial obligations, 
The lovers of Shakspere have felt that the great poetic genius of their 
country has at length found a commentator who “ approached nearer 
to their sympathies than any previous English editor,” and they haye 
consequently welcomed his labours with a cordiality rarely evineed, 
It is impossible to speak in exaggerated terms of the manner in which 
Mr. Knight has executed his task. His admiration and reverence for 
the genius of his author have been happily blended with habits of re- 
search and a faculty of nice discrimination pre-eminently adapted to 
the successful discharge of his undertaking ; and have, in consequence, 
left little to be done by any who may hereafter venture to tread in his 
footsteps. 

The volume now before us constitutes the first of a Library Edition, 
designed to exhibit the text of Shakspere in as correct and perfected a 
form as the state of our literature permits. Such an edition, compris- 
ing the latest elucidations of our great dramatist, has long been a 
desideratum, and we rejoice that Mr. Knight has undertaken to supply 
it. ‘Those wood engravings which furnish a better illustration of 
Shakspere than any verbal explanation could do, will be retained in 
this edition, though it will not be Pictorial in the tormer sense of the 
term. ‘The Lite of Shakspere, together with the Introductory matter 
of the former edition, will be included ; and the work will be printed 
in a large and handsome type, with such notes as are important to 
the illustration of the text. The edition will consist of twelve 
monthly volumes, in demy octavo, and is wisely published at a price 
which will bring it within the reach of most readers. 


The Harmony of Protestant Confessions ; exhibiting the Faith of the 
Churches of Christ, reformed after the pure and holy doctrine of 
the Gospel, throughout Europe. Translated from the Latin. A 
new edition, revised and considerably enlarged. By the Rey. 


Peter Hall, M.A. London: John J. Shaw. 


This is a highly seasonable publication, which cannot fail to be 
welcomed by a large class of readers. The revival of the popish con- 
troversy will necessitate a recurrence to topics which have been too 
long neglected; and Mr. Hall,, in the preparation of the present 
volume, has rendered a service to the cause of religious truth, for 
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which he is entitled to the thanks of all res sects. The llar- 
mony of Confessions was tirst published in Latin, at Geneva, in the 
year 1581, and was shortly afterwards wenabini into English, having 
been printed at Cambridge, in 1586. ‘The second anid only other 
English edition, appeared in London, 1648. Both of these editions 
contained the Confession of the Chureh of Scotland, which had not 
been included in the original work. Mr. Hall at first contemplated 
little more than a reprint of one of the English versions, but on an 
examination of them, and a comparison with the original, they were 
found so frequently to deviate from the latter, as to entail on him 
the necessity of undertaking much more than he originally designed. 
“ Having begun, therefore, by collating the two editions of the E nglish 
toge ther, so far as to ascertain that the latter was simply a repetition 
of the former, errors of the press included, he next proceeded to 
collate the English with the Latin, altering none but actual departures 
from the original, and endeavouring, in all such alter ations, to preserve 
the style and manner of the original.” 

The Seotech Confession, of 1581, which appears as an appendix in 
the former English editions, is now introduced into the body of the 
work, whilst the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, the 
Westminster Confession, Archbishop Usher’s Articles, and those of the 
Synod of Dort, are adde d by way of Appendix. We thank Mr, Hall for 
the labour he has expended on the work, which we strongly recom- 
mend to our readers, and especially to those who are engaged in the 
Christian ministry, as indispensable to a thorough knowledge of the 
momentous questions which are evidently destined again to engage 
the serious attention of the churches of our country. 





England in the Nineteenti Century. Northern Division, Parts I. and 
Il. Southern Division, Parts I. and IT. Wondon: How and 
Parsons. 

The Castles and Abbeys of England. By William Beattie, M.D. 
Part I. London : Mortimer and Haselden. 


The former of these publications promises to be one of the most 
Valuable of the illustrated works which have recently issued from the 
Knglish press. It is designed to supply a body of pictorial topo- 
graphy which shall unite views and descriptions of the picturesque in 
nature, with the wonderful in art. Each county is to be described 
from personal observation, and the illustrations, with which the work 
will abound, are to be combined with the records of a former age only 
to such an extent as will explain existing facts. The agricultural and 
manufacturing systems of different counties are to be noted, with such 
details as s will accurately exhibit their several characters and put the 
reader j | possession of information which every Englishman should 
ancien: The pictorial embellishments of the work, which are to be 
humerous, will embrace every kind of subject which can contribute to 
the utility or the interest of the publication, and will be executed, if 
Wwe nay judge from the four parts now before us, in a style or singular 
heauty. At the conclusion of each ecunty, the topogr: aphie al and sta- 
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tistical information relating to it, which is now spread through many 
volumes, will be collected in a tabular form, and Will furnish a most 
valuable body of references on a vast variety of topics. The work js 
to be issued in half-crown menthly parts, each part to contain forty. 
eight pages of lette: r-press in imperial octavo, with from twenty to thirty 
woodcuts and one engraving on stecl, illustrative of the More attrac. 
tive landscapes of the county. The proprictors have wisely resolyed 
to publish two parts each ‘month, —one pertaining to a county noted 
for its natural beauties—the other, for some branch of national’ m: nus 
facture. The parts now before us are devoted to Cornwall and Lan- 
cashire ; the former of which will be extended to five, and the latter 
to six parts. The editorship of the work has been entrusted to My. 
Reddie, who will be assisted by other gentlemen competently ae- 
quainted with the several departments assigned to them. We strongly 
recommend the work to the patronage of our readers, as combining to 
a greater extent than any other, ** de ‘SCr iptions of scene ry and antiqui- 
ties, with living manners and characteristics.” We shall re port pro- 
gress from tie to time. 

The “ Cuséles and Abbeys of England,” under the editor: hip of Dr. 
Beattie, will enter more fully into details respecting one section of the 
topics included in the former work. Only one part of it has vet 
appeared, which presents a favourab le specimen both of typogr aphy 
and illustration, that, if sustained, will not fail to command the pa- 
tronage of the public. The work is printed in imperial octavo, and 
will be published periodically, in parts, at 2s. 6d each. 


Diary and Letiers of Madame D’Arblay, author otf “ Evelina,” 
* Cecilia,” &c. Edited by her Niece. Vol. IT, 1778 to 1783. 
London : Henry Colburn. 

We must defer until next month any extended notice of this work, 
and content ourselves for the present with recommending it to our 
readers as one of the most entertaining books which the prolific press 
of Mr. Colburn has tor many years sent forth. It introduces us to 
many old acquaintances whose very gossip is interesting, and whose 
mental habits and social life reflect the spirit of the literary circle of 
their day more accurately than can be gathered from the lasting pro- 
ductions of their genius. 


A Critical Commentary and I ‘araphrase on the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the Apocrypha. By Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, 
and Lowman. <A new edition, with the text printed at large, in 
four volumes, roval 8yo. London : Thomas Tege. 


The merits of this work are too well known to re quire that at any 
length we should state them now. Patrick is one of the most se nsible 
and useful of our Enelish commentators, and W hitby one of the most 
acute and learned. Lowman was esteemed by Doddridge the best 
extant in his time on the Revelation ; Lowth, on the Prophets, 


judicious and more spiritual than either: while Arnald’s Commentary 
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on the Apocrypha is the only one in our language. They all belone 
to the same theological school, but the Arminianism is most apparent 
in Whitby. Inst rad of six volumes folio, as the set makes in the 
original edition, the reader may now possess it in four handsome royal 
octavo volumes, with the addition of the sacred text. It is a well- 
executed reprint of a very valuable work. 





London—Interiors, with their Costumes and Ceremonies ; from Draw- 
ings made by permission of the Public Officers, Proprictors, and 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Buildings. Parts I.to V. London: 
George Virtue. 

This work cannot fail to be a great favourite with the public, as it 
possesses, in addition to the numerous attractions of an illustrated 
work, the great charm of novelty. It will be found both useful and 
entertaining—exhibiting at once the emblems of our civilization and 
“the mute witnesses of the past.” We have had several works devoted 
to the exterior of our public buildings, but the present has no rival, 
so far as our knowledge extends. It is to appear in monthly parts, 
each part to contain two highly-tinished engravings on steel, and every 
plate is to exhibit not merely the interior aspect of the building, but 
the particular ceremony or business to which it is devoted. The five 
numbers already issued contain: Guildhall—Installation of the Lord 
Mayor; Jewish Synagogue, Great St. Helen’s; Freemasons’ Hall— 
Dinner of the Royal Humane Society ; Long Room in the Custom 
House ; Egyptian Hall—the Wilson Banquet ; King’s Colleze—on 
occasion of the Distribution of Prizes; The House of Lords—Her 
Majesty Opening the Session; British Museum—Reading Room ; 
Exeter Hall—the Great Anti-Slavery meeting ; Court of Common 
Council. 

The plates are, for the most part, admirable representations both of 
the architecture of the buildings and of the ceremonies and costumes, 
which on particular occasions they exhibit: and the low price at which 
the work is produced must ensure for it a general acceptance amongst 
all classes. 


Hiterarp LEntelliqence, 
In the Press. 


Preparing for publication, and to be ready early in March, The Essay on 
Missions. By the Rev. Richard Winter Hamilton, to which the Second 
I rize in a recent competition was adjudged. 

New Missionary Work on Southern Africa. By the Rev. B. Moffat. 


Just Published. 


Historical Sketches, Speeches, and Characters. By the Rev. George 
( roly, ss. D. 
Charles Knight's Library Edition of Shakspere. Vol. I. Comedies. 
Eeclesiastica ; or, the Church, her Schools, and her Clergy. By Edward 
Mahon Roose, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. 
_ The Kings of the East; an Exposition of the Prophecies, determining, 
lrom Scripture and from History, the Power for whom the mystical Euphrates 
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is being dried up. With an Explanation of certain other Prophe 
cerning the Restoration of Israel. 

Fight Letters concerning the Blessed Trinity. By John Wallis, pp 
A New Edition, with the Author's last revisions and corrections ; together 
with a Preface and Notes, by Thomas Flintoff. 

Memoir of the Life of Richard Phillips. 

The Crown or the Tiara? Considerations on the present condition of the 
Waldenses. Addressed to the Statesmen of civilized Europe. 

What to Teach, and How to Teach it, so that the Child may become a 
wise and good Man. By Heury Mayhew. Part 1. The Cultivation of the 
Intellect. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art, &c. By W. T. Brand, 
FR.S.L. Part X. 

Zaida: a ‘Tale of Granada, and Minor Poems. By Lewis Evans, Author 
of the * Pleasures of Benevolence.’ 

Pictorial Edition of Shakspere. Titus Andronicus. Part XL. 

Religion and her Nan.e: a Metrical Tract. With Notes. By John Search. 

The Daughters of England: their Position in Society, Character, aud Re- 
sponsibilities. By Mrs. Ellis. 

The Castles and Abbeys of England. By W. Beattie, M.D. Part 1. 

England m the Nineteenth Century, Northern Division ; Part Il. Lanea. 
shire, Southern Division ; Part L11. Cornwall. 

Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Edited by her Niece. Vol. I, 
1778 to 1780. 

Rational Reading Lessons. By the Author of ‘ Diversions of Holly- 
cot,’ Ke. 

Connexion of Sacred and Profane History. By D. Davidson 

INustrations of Seripture, from the Geography, Natural History, and Man- 
ners and Customs of the East. By the late Professor George Paxton, D D. 
Third Edition. Vol. IL. 

The Pocket Biblical Dictionary, condensed from Calmet, Brown, Clark, 
Jones, &e. By D. Davidson. New Edition. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Mesopotamia and Assyria. By J. B. Fraser, 
Esq. 

Ovid's Epistles in English Verse. With some Original Poems. By Miss 
Emma Garland. 

General History of the World, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1831 
By Charles Von Rotteck, LL.D. Translated from the German, and con 
tinued to 1840. 4 vols. Svo. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece and the Ionian Islands. By William Mure, o! 
Caldwell. 2 vols. l2mo. 

A Visit to the United States in 1841. By Joseph Sturge. 

Babbicombe; or, Visions of Memory. With other Poems. By Matthew 
Bridges. | 

Agricultural Tour in the United States and Upper Canada. With Mis 
cellaneous Notices. By Captain Barclay, of Ury. 

Hydropathy ; or, the Cold Water Cure, as Prescribed by Vincent Priess- 
nitz, at Graefenberg, Silesia, Austria. By R. T. Claridge. 

Four Addresses to the Young, delivered at Macclesfield. By the late R. 
S. M‘All, LL.D. . 

Letters on Emigration, containing a few Remarks on the Benefits likely to 
be derived by the adoption of a National System of Emigration. 

Winkle’s Views on the Danube. No. [.— 

Loudon Interiors, with their Costumes aud Ceremonies. Part V. 

Canadian Scenery Illustrated. Uniform with American Scenery, Ac 
From Drawings by W. H. Bartlett. Part 21. 

The Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland. from Drawings made expressly 
for the work. By W. H. Bartlett. Part 12. 

Pox’s Book of Martyrs. Edited by the Rev. John Cumming, M.A. Part I! 


CleS Con. 











